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BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. SIMON IN TORMENT AGAIN. 


| Suton Fuvtston was getting very old and 
'frail, and the fall of the year was particu- 
larly hard upon him. It was severe work 
| going out to pick sticks and straws, in order 
‘that he might have a fire to sit by in the 
| evenings ; and he was bloodless and chilly, 
and felt the want of a bit of fire more than 
he used to do. Tibbie, too, was cross, and 
would no longer patch his old gown; and 
his heart failed him when he thought of 
taking forth an extra garment from those 
| presses on the high gallery, whose contents 
that mad pedlar had so strangely forborne 
| to buy. 
| The coming of winter was always the 
beginning of a long affliction to the old 
man; and the affliction now threatened to 
| grow more tragic every year, as the sufferer 
'grew more feeble, and his tormentors be- 
}came more bold. The roof in the west 
wing had given way so far that the rain 
found its way down to Simon’s den. He 
had to flit to the east wing, which was 
terribly at the mercy of the winds, the 
walls being unnecessarily riddled with 
windows, and the windows riddled by 
time. The shutters banged and crashed, 
now scattering the plaster to the floor as 
they lashed the wall, now shivering the 
remnants of glass in the panes as they 
)fell forward, and shook even the stout 
oaken framework of the windows. When 
bound up into order and forced to keep 
| the peace by use of their rusty bars, they 
| threw the interior of the rooms into utter 
darkness. But as sensitiveness to cold was, 
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and deafness was not, one of Simon’s in- 
firmities, the noise and the light were put in 
bondage together, and the wind was kept 
at bay. 

Simon’s miseries were not all of wind and 
weather; blasts might be keen, and rain 
pitiless, but both were angels of mercy 
compared to Tibbie, who saw a time ap- 
proaching when, the old man’s wavering 
spark of life having suddenly sunk and 
gone out, it might be found that he had 
not made a will in favour of Con the fool. 
She knew no reason now why his last days 
should not be made wretched, in order that 
he might be forced to frame that will. 
Simon was not ill in his bed, so that he 
was not so completely at her mercy as he 
had been once before, but there was much 
power in her hands, and she used it. She 
would come and sit on a bench opposite 
to him, and rail at him till the shrieking of 
the wind seemed the mere echo of her 
voice, and the moaning and thundering 
outside among the trees only a weird 
demonstration of applause from that in- 
visible spirit world with which she threat- 
ened him. He was horribly superstitious, 
and was far more afraid of the ghosts 
among the trees, whom Tibbie talked about, 
than of the thieves who, she assured him, 
were ever prowling about seeking for his 
hoards. As a security against the latter 
he slept in all his clothes, and with a black- 
thorn staff in his feeble hands; but he knew 
of no precaution that he could take against 
the spirits. These, Tibbie assured him, 
were only waiting for his death, in order 
to carry him away with them to where they 
could wreak their vengeance on him during 
the leisure ‘of eternity. The only thing 
which could stave off such horror, and balk 
the malice of the spirits, would be that 
simple act of justice which Tibbie prayed 
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her master yet to do. But Simon still 
refused thus to protect himself. It was like 
tearing his soul from his body, the thought 
of signing away with his own hand his 
long-worshipped money-bags and wasted 
acres. 

As for Tibbie, why she so wished to see 
that will made might well have been a 
uzzle to any one. 
‘ool could be, roaming about the country, 
fostered by everybody, and always pleased 
with the variety and freedom of his life; 
always coming back from each fresh ex- 
pedition to sit at the feet of blooming 
Nan Kearney, watching her blissfully as 
she wove her baskets, and crowing for joy 
if she stopped to pat him on the head. 
But this was not the way of life that 
Tibbie had marked out for him. She was 
willing enough that he should be fed about 
the country, and that strangers should 
give him clothing out of pity, but she 
desired that he should keep close by the 
miser of Tobereevil, that he should sing 
for him, dance for him; so that, while she 
carried on her persecution, the fool might 
be as a refuge to the wretched old man, 
who should turn to him for relief, and 
perhaps do out of gratitude that which 
he refused to do from fear. Con hated 
_ Tobereevil, and had no use for money. 
' Were he owner of all the miser’s wealth it 
would be hard to make him comprehend 
that such was the case; still harder to make 
him assume the rights of mastership, and 
Tibbie would certainly have all the power 
in her own hands. What use would she 
make of her power, and how enjoy her 
good fortune? A miserable creature clothed 
in rags, with her arms folded grimly, and 
a dreary, dreamy look in her half-shut 
eyes, she prowled about the old moulder- 
ing mansion, listening to the groaning of 
the trees, and thinking about that huge 
iron safe which was built up in the wall 
somewhere, and of which she was deter- 
mined one day to have the key. When 
Tibbie came to Tobereevil long ago she 
| was a respectable poor woman, seeking 
for help for her little nephew, and had 
travelled a long way to bring him under 
the notice of his kinsman. When she pre- 
sented herself at Tobereevil her utmost 
ambition had been a cottage, rent free, and 
| a small pension or dole of clothing for little 
| Con. These denied, she accepted the per- 


|| mission to shelter herself in the kitchen 


of the mansion, and to pick up scanty food 
as remuneration for her services in the 
house. But it seemed that greed was in 


Con was as happy as a | 





the air of Tobereevil. Tibbie would now 
have failed to remember when aspiration 
after the miser’s money-bags had first 
struck root within her; but it was rank 
and strong, and could not now be torn 
away, and it had crushed every other 
passion of her nature. 

Whilst Tibbie was in the midst of her 
active operations, she was shocked by hear- 
ing a rumour that Paul Finiston was in 
the country, and that very evening fell to 
stitching together the stuff which she had 
bought so cheap from the pedlar. Never 
before had she had the heart to bring it out, 
and now, as she hurried to her treasury and 
drew forth the stuff which was sufficient at 
least to cover her respectably, she cursed 
her ill fortune which furnished her with only 
a web of cloth, at the moment when she 
needed clothing ready made. However, 
she hacked it with blunt scissors, and 
sewed it with a rusty needle; and though 
she lost a whole day over it, she was in 
the end well bedight, and felt magnifi- 
cent enough in her appearance to awe 
the whole mountain world. She washed 
her face in a somewhat: superficial manner, 
and further arraying herself in a moth- 
eaten cloak, little worn, but of ancient 
date, departed on her search for news of 
Paul; having first looked in at the door 
of Simon’s den, and advised him to look 
sharp after his keys, for she was just 
stepping out at the risk of her life to 
watch some ill-looking characters whom 
she had seen prowling about the place. 
Having thus provided for her master’s 
comfort during her absence, she took her 
way to the mountains. The Kearneys 
would give her news, if any news were 
to be had. Their young gossoons were for 
ever upon the foot. And as Con would 
very likely be found hovering about their 
place, so Gon should be Tibbie’s excuse for 
coming panting up the hills. 

Much amazed were the young Kearneys 
to see Tibbie on the mountain; even more 
so than they had been to see Con arriving 
amongst them upon the shoulders of a 
gentleman. Very few in the country knew 
a great deal about Tibbie. The mother of 
the Kearneys had never séen her before, 80 
that the gossoons had to whisper her: 

“Mother, mother! itis the miser’s Black 
Cat!” 

‘* T don’t see no cat wid the good woman,” 
said Mrs. Kearney. ‘‘ Only our own poor 
pussy goin’ to meet her on the brae.”’ 

The gossoons laughed in chorus, and 
plucked at their mother’s skirts. They 
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cried that the world was coming to an end, 
for the Black Cat had got a gown! 

“Whist, will ye!” said Nan. “It’s 
Tibbie from Tobereevil.” 

Then the house-mother crossed herself 
and went out to meet the guest, expecting 
some new message of cruelty from the land- 
lord. But Tibbie had been busy manufac- 
turing a smile, as she climbed up the moun- 
tain all the way from her own door. And 
she now hung out her smile, which, though 
a little pinched and darkling, was the best 
she could produce. 

“Och, och! I’m tired wid yer moun- 
tains,” said Tibbie. “ An’ I ax parding, 
Mrs. Kearney, for lookin’ the faviour of a 
sate to dhraw my breath. I’m sarchin’ wid 
anxiety for that poor foolish boy o’ mine, 
an’ I thought I knowed wheve to look for 
him whin I took the road to yer house.” 

“Oh, ay!” said the house-mother, ready 
to laugh with relief, finding that only Con 
was demanded of her instead of an extra 
pound of rent. ‘“’Deed it’s little out o’ 
this he’s been since the night he hurt his 
foot, an’ young Misther Finiston hissel’ 
carried him here to us on his shouldhers.” 

“Anan!” said Tibbie. ‘“ An’ who is 
young Misther Finiston ?” 

“Yer masther’s nephew, Misther Paul, 
an’ no other,” said Mrs. Kearney, who was 
not very sorry to see the old woman’s 
chagrin. “ An’ a gran’, an’ a kind, an’ a 
beautiful young gintleman he is; and the 
fine man to be over us some day, plase the 
Lord! But come in an’ take a rest to 
yersel’ an’ an air o’ the fire; an’ if ye’ll ate 
a couple o’ pratees, I’ll have them roasted 
in a crack !”” 

Tibbie smothered her wrath and went into 
the Kearneys’ cabin, and did not go down 
the mountain again till she was assured 
that her enemy was indeed in the country 
as she had heard, and that he had been 
+ pee among the people as the miser’s 

eir. 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE BLACK CAT MAKES 
A SPRING. 


Now the great desire of -Tibbie’s soul 
was, that the agent should at once make 
his appearance at Tobereevil. A bold 
move must be made, and ignorant Tibbie 
had already done everything in her cause 
that her unaided powers could do. She 
could devise new plans even now in her 
brain, but she needed the lawyer’s help to 
carry them out. Tibbie, who could neither 
read nor write, stgod at the mercy of Fate. 
She might chafe in her wretched kitchen 





till her fury amounted to madness, but 
beyond the reach of her own voice this 
creature could make no sign. All Tibbie’s 
hope was this: that the wind might blow a 
great storm, and tear up many trees by the 
roots, so that Simon should have to write 
to his agent to come and look to the timber. 
If the Wicked Woods refused to help her, 
then was she surely lost indeed. But just 
at this time the winds were lighter than 
usual, and the trees stood safe. 

Tibbie desisted a little from railing at 
her master, and unable to stay within doors 
from impatience, went out into the woods 
and mumbled her threats and desires to 
the grim oaks. She puffed her puny breath 
into the face of the grey heavens, and 
waved her lean arms, and called on the 
winds to get up and bestir themselves. Con, 
who had unwillingly, and through fear, 
accompanied her from the mountain, sat 
in the branches above her, and grinned at 
her wrath, and pelted her with acorns. At 
last the storm answered her challenge, and 
came down with fury. 

Simon had heard many a storm, but he 
shuddered at this one. The old house shook 
and groaned, pieces of its roof fell in, and 
some of its walls were broken. Down came 
scores of the trees, crashing and creak- 
ing, and making a thunder of their own 
amidst the noise that was abroad. Tibbie 
croaked for joy when she saw the fallen 
giants lying prone in the thickets, and she 
purred over Con as he set off for the 
nearest posting village with Simon’s letter 
to the agent. The agent grumbled to him- 
self as he obeyed the summons, for Tobe- 
reevil was not a pleasant place on a winter’s 
day. 

Sestelie there, however, he got such a 
welcome as he had never got before. Tibbie, 
to propitiate him, had prepared a room for 
him in the under-ground story, in a part 
of the house which was quite out of the 
way of old Simon’s tottering steps. Here 
she had built a roaring fire to keep out the 
cold, and served up a fine roasted pullet, 
which she had procured with some dif- 
ficulty from a neighbouring farm. Here, 
too, she laid her plan before the lawyer: 
which was to draw up a will as he and she 
should please, and procure Simon’s sig- 
nature to it on pretence that it was a writ 
of ejectment for one of his tenants, for 
whose holding the lawyer had found a 
better tenant. Simon must be got to sign 
the paper without reading its contents. 
The plan was a daring one, but was pro- 
nounced worth the trial. 
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So the agent made out the will. At one 
time Tibbie wrangled with him over the 
share which was to be the price of the 
lawyer’s service, but her greediness was 
soon silenced, and she was forced to listen 
to reason. Next morning the agent strolled 
out to look at the fallen trees, and to pick 
up some simple peasants who should act 
as witnesses to the will. 

Now it chanced that Mrs. Kearney’s 
“soft gossoons’” were hanging about the 
woods in hope of a job at the agent’s 
hands. They had not gone up to the door 
and asked to be hired to help with the 
timber, for they knew, had they made so 
bold, that their suit must have been denied. 
So they lingered about the wood, and 
when the agent chanced to meet them he 
found them useful. They were set to 
work all day at getting the timber carried 
to carts upon the road; their wages to be 
the faggots which they could pick up 
when all was done. And even those wicked 
faggots were precious in the winter time; 
though people would say that they brought 
no good to a hearth; though evil sparks 
did fly out of them while they burned, and 
strange visions loomed forth out of the 
white clouds of their smoke as it curled in 
sinister wreaths up the chimney. Towards 
evening pretty Nan came down the moun- 
tain, with her yellow locks blowing on the 
wind, carrying a little can of buttermilk 
and two tin mugs, and attended by Con, 
who danced on before her, bearing a large 
wooden fish of cooked potatoes. And 
while the gossoons made a merry supper 
on the stump of a tree, the lawyer mused 
at some distance and made perfect his little 
plans. 

This lawyer was a man who at the out- 
set of life had declared to himself that he 
would make money without scruple. In 
his profession he had cheerfully accepted 
all disreputable business, and taken care 
to make his spoils of any prey that fell to 
his share. And yet somehow he had been 
unlucky until now. Dishonesty had not 
rewarded him as he had had a right to 
expect. At times he had even had stings 
of harrowing doubt, as to whether integrity 
might not, after all, have paid him better in 
the end. He lived in a country town where 
people’s deeds are easily made known, and 
he knew an attorney of thorough honesty 
who had made a good thing of his fair 
name. Our agent was now past success in 
his own peculiar line of life, and found it 
too late to start afresh on anyother. Thus 
it was with him when Tibbie’s little plot 





found favour in his eyes. With a slice of 
the Tobereevil property, together with a 
goodly sum of money as a reward for his 
faithful service of many years, this hitherto 
luckless rogue thought he might live to 
call himself thrifty after all. 

Who should arrive into the midst of the 
supper-party but Bid, the “ thraveller,” she 
having stepped down the mountain to help 
the gossoons to carry the faggots home. 
So the agent, looking about him, saw a 
group of persons from whom to choose the 
witnesses to Simon’s signature of the will. 
He chose Bid and Nan, and accosted them 
very civilly, explaining that Mr. Finiston 
was making new arrangements for some of 
his tenantry ; a piece of news which made 
them turn pale; and that he wanted two 
honest persons to witness the signing of 
some deeds. 

“T won’ go!”” whispered Nan, plucking 
Bid by the corner of the cloak. ‘‘ How do 
I know bud it’s to put my mother out of 
her hole undher the hill ?” 

“ Aisy, aisy, asthore!” said Bid. “It’s 
not for the likes o’ you that they'll be 
signin’ papers at Tobereevil. When they 
want yer mother out o’ her hole they'll 
put her out by the shouldher, widont the 
splash o’ a pen an’ ink. Bud they’re 
brewin’ some quare dhrink for the owld 
man to swally down—that’s Tibbie an’ 
the lawyer—or my name’s not Bid. I seen 
them cosherin’ wid their heads together 
this mornin’ as I skirted through the 
threes here, an’ they too greedy wid their 
talkin to see my shadow on the gravel.” 

“Well, my good woman, can you make 
up your mind to spare us ten minutes of 
your valuable time ?” asked the lawyer, in- 
tending to be witty. 

“Ay, ay!” said Bid, carelessly, “we 
won’t disoblige a gentleman.” But when 
his eyes were turned away she glanced at 
him swiftly and keenly from under the 
white silk fringing of her knowing, knitted 
brows. And she followed him to the house, 
holding by Nan’s unwilling hand. 

It was getting dusk, and quite dark in 
the miser’s chamber, where the light was 
so scantily admitted. Tibbie brought in 
an armful of faggots, and made a brilliant 
blaze on the hearth, so that the whole of 
the gloomy room was filled with a dancing, 
uncertain light. Simon remonstrated, 
wringing his hands at the waste. 

“Stop, woman ! you will drive me mad 
with you extravagance !”’ he said, snatch- 
ing at the half-burnt sticks. 

“ Anan,” said Tibbie, “ is it wax candles 
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ye want? Gi’e me money, an’ I'll see 
about the buyin’ o’ them.” 

“Candles!” cried the miser, with a 
shudder, as if there had been talk of shed- 
ding his blood. 

“ Ay,” returned Tibbie, “ ye’ll be wantin’ 


/ some kind o’ light to see to write yer 


name.” 
“Write my name!” echoed the miser. 
‘‘How am I to know, barrin’ what I’m 


| tould?” snarled Tibbie. “ Yer agent tould 
'| me to have a light in the place, bekase 





| stick upon the fire. 





the masther had to put his name to some 
papers widout delay. He said it was to 
squeeze money out o’ some robber 0’ a 
tenant, bud maybe he was tellin’ lies—only 


|| it’s not me that ought to be blamed !” 


Simon pricked up his ears. True, there 
was something to be done in the way of 


| an ejectment; a higher price to be put 


upon some cabin, or piece of bog; a pro- 
spect of another bit of gold to be added to 
the heap. Well, well, he would put another 
Extravagance was, 
after all, pleasant when there was a reason 


| for it, and when it did not go too far. 


What was keeping that man when the 
thing could be done at once ? 

“You see, sir,” said the lawyer, bustling 
in, “I have had such a busy day of it after 
that timber. I think I explained to you 


| long ago all about the necessity for this 


document. Sorry to give you so much 


|| trouble, but things must be properly 


done.” 
“ Ay, ay!” said the old man, trying to 
recollect. His memory was beginning to 


' fail him, though his sight was very keen. 
| Well had the forgers contrived that the 


light should come from the hearth, so that 
the table on which the paper lay should 
be in shade. 

“You read it all over the other day you 


remember,” said the lawyer, boldly, and 


only opening one fold of the paper as he 


|, laid it flat on the table for the signatures. 


“TI did not read it,” said the miser. 
“Not that I recollect.” 


“Oh, I assure*you you did, sir. Your 


| mind is so full of business that little 


| things may escape. 


You'll remember by- 


| and-bye.” 


The old man reflected pitifully for a 


| moment, and then, by such feeble light as 
|| he kad, scrawled his name. 

__ “What are those figures at the door ?” 
|| he cied, suddenly, as he peered through the 
| shifting lights at two shadows in the dis- 
} tance, 

“ The witnesses,” said the lawyer. “ You 





remember I told you it was necessary to 
have two witnesses.” 

“ Oh!” said Simon, relieved, and laying 
down his pen. “I thought, I thought - 
But he stopped with this whisper; and the 
terror that had crossed his mind remained 
unconfessed. 

“Now, my good woman, step forward 
with your young friend,” said the lawyer. 
“Your name, if you please, and then you 
will make your mark.” 

Bid looked steadily at the lawyer fora 
moment, with her keen old eyes; then 
turned to the miser. 

“ Misther Finiston yer honor,’’ she said, 
“afore I put my name to that paper would 
ye just read it out loud to me, that I may 
know whether my own little farm isn’t 
in it?” 

“ Bid!” cried Nan, aghast. For Bid did 
not own a square inch of land in the world, 
nor a roof to cover her. 

“ Nonsense, woman,” cried the lawyer. 
“Mr. Finiston, will do no such thing. 
Your farm! Why where is your farm, and 
I can tell you without the papers ?” 

“My own purty little farm down the 
valley,” said cunning Bid. 

“Tt’s not init. There’s nothing about 
it,” urged the lawyer, and put his hand on 
the paper, as if to prevent Simon from 
lifting it up. If he had not done this he 
might have carried his point. But the 
miser’s irascible temper would not bear 
even the appearance of control. 

“T will read it!” cried Simon. “ You 
must leave this point to me, sir. I will 
read it if I please, and as often as I like 
too.” He had got possession of the paper 
and held it to the hght. 

The lawyer saw that he had been too 
hasty. “1 beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
“ but let me entreat you not to attempt it 
till you have better light. We shall get a 
candle by-and-bye, or, better still, wait till 
to-morrow. Daylight costs nothing, ha, ha! 
In the mean time let us get on with the 
signatures. Your name, my dear?’’ to 
Nan. 

But Simon held the paper. He looked 
at the lawyer’s uneasy face, and a cloud of 
suspicion came into his wary eyes. Bid 
had done her work and was too wise to 
say more, but she edged herself in between 
the miser and lawyer, foreseeing that the 
paper might be snatched from Simon’s 
hand. The attempt was made as the old 
man stooped to bring the glare of the fire- 
light on the sheet. The agent snatched, 
but Simon’s grip was hard. He kept the 
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parchment, and slipped out of reach of | police,” he said, with a scowl at Tibbie. 


the lawyer’s arm on his knees before the 
hearth. A shriek and a curse told that the 
keen eyes and keen wits had mastered its 
contents in less than a minute. The lawyer 
suddenly disappeared from the room, and 
was soon driving along the high road, 
cursing his own folly, which in grasping 
too much had deprived him of the little 
advantages which he had enjoyed at Tobe- 
reevil. He at least could never show his 
face to the miser again. 

As for Tibbie, she simply put her arms 
akimbo and faced her angry master. 

“Hag!” he shrieked, “I'll have you 
hanged for this!” 

** No you won't,” said Tibbie. “It would 
cost too much money. An’ besides, nobody 
would hurt me for sthrivin’ to get the 
rights for my poor boy. If ye weren’t so 
ill-hearted I wouldn’t have had to take the 
law into my own hands. Judges an’ 
lawyers could see that quick enough.” 

“Begone out of the house!” cried the 
miser, foaming with rage. ‘‘ Never let me 
see your face again !” 

“T’ll go when I’m ready,” said Tibbie. 
“ An’ that’s my thanks for my long sarvice. 
An’ there’s Paul Finiston come home, 
pryin’ about the counthry an’ watchin’ to 
come down on ye. It’s little pace ye’ll 
have when he gits next or near you, an’ 
nobody here to purtect ye. 

This was Tibbie’s last hope, that dread 
of Paul would cow the old man’s anger, 
and make him loth to be left alone. She 
had made a great mistake, however, and 
she quickiy found it out. 

“ Paul Finiston,” said the miser, sud- 
denly calm. “Is Paul Finiston in the 
country P” 

“ That he is, yer honor,” said Bid, step- 
ping forward and dropping a curtsy. “ An’ 
as purty-lookin’ a gintleman as ye’d meet 
in a day’s walkin’.”’ 

Simon’s wrath had subsided strangely, 
and he looked timorous and eager. 

** You know where he is to be found ?” 
he asked, quickly. 

“JT think I could find him out, yer 
honor,” said Bid. 

“Then go to him,” said Simon, “ and 
give him a message from me. I will have 
him here and he shall work for me. He 
never tried to trick me, nor to worry me, 
nor to rob me !” 

He seized the pen beside him, and 
scribbled some words on a scrap of paper. 
The paper he gave to Bid. 

“ Send the first person you meet for the 


The gossoons who were listening in the 
hall set up a cheer at these words, and 
set off as volunteers on this mission. Then, 
and only then, did Tibbie lift up her voice 
and howl as one baffled and undone. She 


hurried away to hide herself, and the 
messengers departed. And Simon double- 
locked his door and barricaded his win- 
dows, and sat all night long on the watch 
with his pistols by his side. 





LOST EXPLORERS. 
THE LOST SOON FOUND. 

THE expedition so properly, and, as some 
think, so tardily sent out in search of Doctor 
Livingstone, reminds us how many of our 
best travellers have lost their lives under 
circumstances which long remained un- 
known. Not that many amongst us believe 
in such a fate for the heroic Livingstone ; 
most of us assert that he is, must be, shall 
be, still living; the indomitable faith on 
this point entertained by the late Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison is widely felt. 
True,*Livingstone has been away from us 
just six years, in an almost unknown part 
of Africa; and we know that more than 
five years ago he described himself as be- 
ing, through hunger and fatigue, “a mere 
ruckle of bones ;”’ but still we have heard 
from him, or rather of him, occasionally, 
since; and experienced geographers can 
name a spot where they believe him to be at 
this moment. A few brief sketches will 
show how many explorers, on the other 
hand, have sunk under their privations; 
their fate being ascertained very soon, or 
after a long interval, or not at all. 

_ The boys’ favourite—everybody’s fa- 
vourite—Captain Cook, rendered a famous 
amount of good service before his lament- 
| able death. Beginning with the year 1768, 
| he made three distinct and very lengthened 
voyages of discovery to the vast Pacific 
Ocean. His first voyage lasted till 1771, and 
the narrative describing it was drawn up by 
Doctor Hawkesworth. In 1772, he started 
off on his second voyage in the Resolution, 
his former ship having been the ‘Endea- 
vour; in about two years he circumnavi- 
| gated the globe in a higher southern latitude 
| than had ever before been attempted, and 
made vast additions to the knowledge be- 
fore possessed of the South Pacific Ocean. 
He himself wrote an account of this voy- 
age, the unpretending and manly style of 
which rendered the book generally accept- 
able. No previous commander of a ship 
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had preserved his crew’s health so well as 
Cook had during such prolonged voyages ; 
and his account of the methods he had 
followed was read with great interest by 
the Admiralty and by ship-owners. Once 


again Cook started off, and again in the | 


Resolution, fitted out this time to bear 
the buffetings of the icy regions of Kamts- 
chatka and Behring’s Straits. It was in 
1776 that this third voyage commenced, 
and many thousands of leagues were 
traversed before the day of his death. 
Cook discovered the Sandwich Islands, 
went northwards to Behring’s Straits, 
reached a latitude where a compact wall 
of ice forbade further advance, made nu- 
merous discoveries on the north-west coast 
of America and the north-east coast of 
Asia, and again reached the Sandwich 
Islands, which he was destined never again 
to leave. His death was (if such a term 
may be used) most vexing; seeing that it 
arose wholly from a misconstruction of in- 
tentions. While anchored off Owhyhee or 
Hawaii, the ship often lost articles which 
were pilfered by natives in their frequent 
visits; and one fatal day, February the 
2lst, 1779, Cook resolved to go on shore 
and compel restitution. The natives put 
a worse interpretation on the landing of 
the captain and a few men, believing 
that he meant a war of extermination. 
They gradually approached in great num- 
bers, conferred, armed themselves with 
spears, clubs, and daggers, and a de- 
fensive armour of mats. Cook, uneasy 


| simple ceremonial as was practicable. Thus 
died the brave and clever Captain James 
Cook. The Sandwich Islanders earned 
| for themselves a long-enduring reputation 
| for bloodthirsty cruelty, not in accordance 
with their known general habits. 

The missionaries, who have so bravely 
borne up against hunger, exhaustion, 
disease, and every form of privation, in the 
fulfilment of the duties which they have 
undertaken, have their own group of nar- 
ratives to tell, concerning the death of 
earnest-hearted men at the scene of their 
labours. One of the best of these was John 
Williams, who in 1816 entered the service of 
the London Missionary Society. He went 
out to the Society Islands, where he soon 
learned to talk with the natives in their own 
language. Then he voyaged to the Hervey 
Islands, where he went through the sur- 
prising work of translating the whole of 
the New Testament into the Raratonga 
language—till then quite unknown to 
Europeans; and he prepared books in the 
same language for teaching in schools 
which he established. He returned to 
England after sixteen years’ absence, and 
was received with the warm welcome 
which he deserved. Williams strikingly 
showed, as Livingstone has shown more 
recently, how much the value of a mis- 
sionary is increased if he be a skilful man 
in any of the practical arts of life. Living- 
| stone was a piecer in a Lanarkshire cotton 
| factory when a boy; an occupation which 
'made him familiar with the appearance 








at the hostile manifestion, soon returned and. action of machinery; while in later 
to the beach, but before he could step | years he picked up some acquaintance with 
into the boat, he was struck by a stone | Latin and Greek at an evening school; 








thrown by a native. Cook knocked the 
fellow down with a musket; and then an 
affray began. The boat’s crew fired on the 
natives, but were gradually driven into the 


water and into the boat, leaving the cap- | 


tain alone on the beach. Before Cook 
could reach the edge of the water, a 
native struck him on the back of the 
head with a club; he staggered, fell on 
his hand and one knee, and dropped his 
musket. Another native now stabbed him 
in the neck with a dagger; he fell into a 
pool of water, and looked yearningly for 


some aid from the boat-party, who, un- | 
fortunately, were unable to render it. | 


Another tremendous blow from a club put 
an end to his existence; after which the 


natives mangled and mutilated the body | 


in a shocking manner. Some fragments 
of his poor remains were afterwards mourn- 
fully consigned to the deep, with such 


acquired a fair knowledge of remedies for 
_ bodily ailment by attending a_ course of 
medical lectures at Edinburgh University ; 
'and fitted himself for such surveying and 
astronomical operations as are necessary 
for fixing the geographical positions of 
/newly discovered places. How _ this 
| knowledge has increased the value of 
| Livingstone’s labours is known to those who 

have paid any attention to his works. But 
_mechanical skill is also full of importance 
to a missionary, as Williams well showed. 
In early life he was apprenticed to an iron- 
monger, and obtained an extensive know- 
ledge of the mechanical arts. His success 
at the Society Islands was greatly due to 
the appreciation by the natives of the prac- 
tical value of his skill. Wishing, some 
years afterwards, to return from the island 
| of Raratonga to that of Raiatea, and finding 
no vessel or boat available, he built one 
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with his own hands. He first made the 
tools, and then shaped timbers to his 
need ; he built a vessel sixty feet long by 
eighteen feet wide, secured the seams with 
oakum of banana stumps and cocoa-nut 
husks, made sails of native matting, and 
cordage of the bark of the hibiscus. So 
seaworthy was this little craft, that it 
served him during four years’ voyages 
between and among the various groups 
of islands in the vast Pacific, then more 
usually known as the South Seas. Poor 
Williams! He was one of those whose 
fate it was to “die in harness,” to fall in 
the midst of his work; but it is sad that 
such a man should die such a death. In 
November, 1839, when out on a second 
expedition, he visited Erromanga, one of 
the New Hebrides ; there he was murdered 
by the natives, and his body in greater part 
eaten. 

Adolph Schlagintweit was one of those 
who have lost their lives in Asiatic explo- 
ration. Three hardy brothers, Adolph, 
Hermann, and Robert Schlagintweit, left 
their homes in Bavaria in 1854, to ex- 
plore almost unknown regions north of the 
Himalayas. Taking Egypt by the way, they 
visited many parts of India; worked their 
way northward; explored Sikhim, Bhotan, 
and Assam ; penetrated into Ladakh, Cash- 
mere, and Baltistan; and reached the 
Kuenluen Mountains. Adolph, hoping to 
do what no one else had up to that time 
effected, started off to cross the mountain 
barrier between the Indian, Chinese, and 
Russian dominions. He was never again 
seen by a white man. The truth was after- 
wards known that he had been murdered 
in August, 1857, at Kashgar, by a ruthless 
chieftain named Waller Khan. 

Captain Clapperton, Major Laing, and 
Richard Lander perished while endeavour- 
ing to solve the mystery of the Niger. 
Clapperton, accompanied by Major Den- 
ham and Doctor Oudeney, started in 1822 
from Tripoli, crossed the Great Desert of 
Sahara, entered the kingdom of Bornou, 
and discovered the finest sheet of water in 
Africa, Lake Tchad; but they failed to 
hit the Niger by this route. Clapperton 
and Denham returned safely after three 
years’ wanderings; Oudeney perished 
through disease and privation. Clapperton, 
not many months afterwards, resolved to 
attack the problem from the west coast, 
starting from the Gulf of Guinea. The 
party comprised many explorers, all of 
whom gradually perished, except Clap- 
perton and his servant Richard Lander. 





These two intrepid men reached, by an 
entirely new route, one point of the Niger. 
The privations were so varied and inces- 
sant that Clapperton, sinking under them, 
died in the arms of his faithful servant on 
the 13th of April, 1827. Richard Lander 
made his way back alone to the coast, 
with a firmness, endurance, aad intelli- 
gence that gained for him well-earned re- 
nown. Meanwhile, Major Laing, another 
explorer, crossed the desert from Tripoli; 
but on his way he was attacked by a band 
of wild Tuaricks, and prostrated by no less 
than twenty-four wounds. Wonderful to 
relate, he recovered, although many por- 
tions of broken bone had to be removed 
from his head. He reached Timbuctoo, but 
was murdered soon after quitting it; and 
no papers came to light to show how far or 
how much he had contributed to the dis- 
covery of new regions. Richard Lander and 
his brother John were aided in an expedition 
to finish the work which Clapperton had 
begun. They started from the Guinea 
Coast in 1830, followed Clapperton’s route 
to the Niger, and, to their infinite credit, 
they persevered against all obstacles until 
they traced the great river down to its 
real outlet in the Gulf of Guinea. Richard 
Lander was destined to die, as his former 
master had died, in the wilds of unhealthy 
Africa. He joined a trading expedition, 
fitted out from Liverpool in 1832, in two 
small steamers; but malaria destroyed 
four-fifths of the crews, and Lander was 
killed by hostile natives. 

Captain Allen Gardiner was one of those 
who are lost for a time and then come to 
light only too late for the saving of life. 
A pious man, he combined missionary 
enterprise with the duties of captain of a 
merchant ship. At length he determined 
to become a missionary altogether, and to 
go among the Patagonians and Terra del 
Fuegians of South America. With six 
companions, two large launches, and two 
dingies or luggage-boats, he landed on the 
frigid and inhospitable shores of Terra del 
Fuego, on the 5th of December, 1850. No 
civilized man ever again saw those hapless 
adventurers alive. Thirteen months after- 
wards, Her Majesty’s ship Dido landed a 
boat’s crew at that same spot; and there 
they found—first, a direction rudely written 
on a rock ; then a boat lying on the beach 
at the mouth of a small river; then the 
unburied bodies of Captain Gardiner and 
Mr. Maidment, a missionary who had 
accompanied him; then a packet of papers 
and books; then the shattered remains of 
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another boat, with part of her gear and 
stores, and various articles of clothing; then 
two more dead bodies; and lastly, the 
graves of the remaining three members 
of the party. From the documents found, 
it at once appeared that the enterprise had 


been marked by a series of mishaps + months’ provisions. 


throughout. Both luggage-boats were lost 
in a storm, with all their contents; the 
anchors, spars, and timbers were lost in 
another storm; they had left all their 


gunpowder behind them, and had not | 


wherewithal to kill birds for food; one of 
their boats, called the Pioneer, was wholly 
lost in a third storm; and now they had 
only the Speedwell left. So far from 
converting to Christianity the barbarous 
Terra del Fuegians (who pelted and 
robbed them wherever they appeared), 


their whole time was spent in a struggle | 


for very life. Scurvy, scanty food, and the 
rigours of winter told upon them slowly 
but surely. They were all put upon short 


| Wills, King, and Grey, pushed onward, 


Mishaps befel them from the beginning. 
A quarrel arose; most of the men returned 
to Melbourne, taking many of the stores 


| with them. The remaining four, Burke, 


with one horse, six camels, and three 
They missed two or 
three supply parties, which were to have 
been ready at certain spots reached from 
the east coast at Sydney, and were thus 
driven to obtain food as best they could 
after their store was exhausted. Grey 
died of privation on the way; but the 
other three succeeded in reaching the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, on the north coast. They 
worked their toilsome way back to a spot 
called Cooper’s Creek—horse and camels 
dead, clothes ragged, provisions exhausted, 
strength gone. ‘T'wo of them did not live 
to see their homes again. The authorities 
at Melbourne, uneasy at the long silence, 
and apprehensive of disaster, sent off an ex- 





ploring party, in September, 1861, headed 





at 


allowance in May; in June one of the crew | by Mr. A. W. Howitt (son of William and 
died of scurvy; in July a dead fox, a half- | Mary Howitt). The explorer, having some 
devoured fish thrown up on the beach, and | idea that Cooper’s Creek was the important 
six mice, were enumerated among the | locality, searched closely, and found King 
articles a ae in _— 2 a two | ving with some friendly natives. The 
other of the crew died, and their com- | tale he had to tell was a sad one. From 
panions went nearly mad at losing them; | the preceding April, the three men had 
early in September Maidment died ; about | been living most precariously, being too 
the 6th Gardiner sank under the accumu- | utterly exhausted in strength to push on 
lated effects of illness and starvation, | from Cooper’s Creek to any of the settle- 
after scrawling a few lines on a piece of | ments. Sometimes they obtained a little 
aper; and the remaining two, Mr. | coarse food from the natives; sometimes 
Villiams, a surgeon, and Pearce, a boat-| they gathered seeds of a plant called 
man, are supposed to have succumbed | nardoo, pounded them, and baked them 
_ . gg hog pop ary | oe One day, having seen — vad 
0 . oe rye os e~ * he | : _ y a for re ar ~ 
— My oe 10n - : age" rien . in ra ry trie 7 rer =e hin a 4 
ngland, paid such tribu respect as nd them. hey took two pounds o 
he could to the remains of the seven mem- | nardoo with them, and left a small store 
bers of this ill-planned and ill-starred expe- | of it with Wills, who was too weak to 
dition. /accompany them. Poor Burke weakened 
Never did gallant men bear up more | every hour; on the second day he threw 
bravely against accumulated sufferings than away everything he was carrying. They 
Burke and Wills, in their journey across | supped that night on some nardoo, with 
Australia. They were lost, but their bodies | the welcome addition of a small bird which 
were found under very affecting circum- | King shot. It was Burke’s last night. 
stances. In 1860, Mr. Robert O Hara Burke | The following morning he was speechless, 
was placed in command of an expedition, to or nearly so, and about eight he expired. 
en for ee — the yoee | King, desolate and sorrowful, gave up any 
mevthens eeu, tapetty hing ediiionsl |be tncknd acl fir canine and Bioda, bas 
9 } < "> D> ad 

completeness to the previous discoveries of | banded his strength, and returned to the 
aenee, Sturt, Eyre, Mitchell, and | place where Wills had been left. Here 
xley. He had with him Mr. William | another sorrow awaited him. “I found 
John Wills, about a dozen other persons, | him,” he says in his narrative, “lying dead 
and a good store of camels, horses, instru- | in his gunyah (a rude sort of hut), and 
ments, provisions, and camp baggage. | the natives had been there and taken away 
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some of his clothes. I buried the corpse 
in sand, and remained there some days; 
but finding that my stock of nardoo was 
running short, and being unable to gather 
it, I tracked the natives who had been to 
the camp by their footprints, and went 
some distance down the creek, shooting 
crows and rooks on the road. The natives, 
hearing the report of the gun, came to 
meet me, and took me with them to their 
camp, giving me nardoo and fish. The 
took the birds I had shot, cooked them for 
me, and afterwards showed me a gunyah 
where I was to sleep with three of the single 
men. The following morning they began 
talking to me; putting one finger on the 
ground and covering it with sand, at the 
same time pointing up the creek, saying, 
‘White fellow!’ which I understood to 
mean, one white man was dead. They 
then asked me where the third white man 
was, and [ made the sign of putting two 
fingers on the ground and covering them 
with sand.” And so King remained with 
these kindly aborigines (savages we some- 
times call them!) till Howitt’s party 
arrived. 

These are some of the best known cases 
of lost explorers whose fate was not long in 
doubt. The long-lost, those whose deaths 
were not known for a long series of years, 
or are even still unknown, form a group 
which must be treated separately. 





CUBAN BEGGARS. 

Twat apparently hapless mendicant 
shuffling along the white, heated road of 
a narrow street, is a blind negro, with the 
imposing nickname of Cara Catambungo. 
He is attired in a clean suit of brown 
holland, and he wears a_ broad-brimmed 
panama. His flat, splay feet are bare, ex- 
hibiting where one of his toes has been 
consumed by a nigua, a troublesome insect 
which introduces itself into the foot, and, 
if not eradicated in time, remains there to 
vegetate. Across his shoulders is slung a 
huge canvas bag for depositing comestible 
alms, and in his hand is a long rustic staff. 





Charity with a Cuban is a leading principle 
of his religion, and to relieve the indigent | 
—no matter whether the object for relief | 
be worthy or not—is next in importance | 
to disburdening the mind to a father-con- | 
fessor. Mindful of the native weakness 
in this respect, Cara Catambungo bears his 
sorrows from door to door, confident that 
his affliction and his damaged foot will | 


command pity whithersoever he wanders. 
But he is impudent, and a boisterous, 
swaggering fellow. Hear him as he de- 
mands compassion, with his swarthy, fat 
face upturned to the blazing sun, and with 
a long cigar between his bulging lips. 

“Ave Maria! here’s the poor blind 
man; poor fellow! Give him a medio (a 
threepenny-piece) somebody. Does nobody 
hear him, el pobrecito P Come, make haste ! 
Don’t keep the poor fellow waiting. Poor 
Cara Catambungo! He is stone blind, 
poor fellow, and his feet are blistered and 
sore. Misericordia, sefiores. Barajo! why 
don’t somebody answer? Which is mi 
s’iora Mercedes’ house? Will somebody 
lead me to it? Mi s’fiora Mercedes !” 

Catambungo knows most of his patrons 
by name. Dofia Mercedes appears at her 
iron-grated window, through the bars of 
which the benevolent lady offers a silver 
coin and a small loaf. 

“Gracias mis’fiora; Dios se la pague su 
merced! (May Heaven reward your wor- 
ship.) Who’s got a light for the poor 
ciego P” 

Somebody favours the ciego with a light, 
and Cara Catumbungo goes on his way 
smoking and humming a tune, and pre- 
sently harangues in another street. 

Will it be believed that this wanderer 
has a farm in the country, with slaves 
in his employ, and hundreds of dollars 
in his exchequer? When not on beggar- 
beat, Catambungo retires to his posses- 
sions, where he lives luxuriously. Like 
some of his begging fraternity, the negro 
occasionally varies his mendicant trade by 
offering for sale lottery-tickets bearing 
what he calls “lucky numbers.” The 
Havannah lottery is a great institution in 
Cuba, and has an extraordinary fascination 
for rich as well as poor. ach ticket 
costs seventeen dollars, and is printed in 
such a form as to be susceptible of division 
into seventeen parts, so as to suit all 
pockets. The prizes vary from one hun- 
dred to one hundred thousand dollars, and 
there are two “sorteos,” or draws, monthly. 
Our friend Catambungo often invests in 
fragments of unsold tickets, and on one 
occasion he drew a prize to the value of 
seven hundred dollars, which good luck, 
together with his beggar savings, enabled 
him to purchase a farm and to hire a few 
labourers to work it with. Whether from 
habit or from love of gain, Catambungo 
never forsook his favourite vocation, but 
continued to bear his sorrows from door to 
door, as if they still belonged to him. 
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In Cuba, at least, beggars may be said 
to be choosers. Saturday is the day which 
they prefer for transacting their business, 
because it precedes Sunday, when the 
faithful attend high mass in the church, 
and go to confess. Except on Saturday, 
and on some festive occasions, it is a rare 
event for a beggar to be seen asking alms 
in the public streets. 

Every Saturday morning I pay my re- 
spects to Don Benigno and his amiable 
sehora, Mercedes, who, like most of their 
hospitable neighbours, keep open house in 
more than one way: the huge doors of 
their habitation being ajar at all hours. 
As I sit chatting with my worthy hostess, 
the street door—which has direct com- 
munication with the reception room—is 
boldly thrown open, and a white lady, at- 
tired in well-starched muslin, and adorned 
with jewels, enters. I rise, in accordance 
with the polite custom of the country, 
while Don Benigno offers the visitor a 
rocking-chair. The conversation proceeds 
on subjects of general interest, in which 
the visitor joins. Curiously, I am never 
introduced to the lady in muslin; but the 
unusual behaviour of my host is soon ac- 
counted for. After a few minutes the 
stranger sefora rises, and approaching 
Dofia Mercedes, offers her hand. Doiia 
Mercedes does not take the proffered palm, 
but simply places upon it a piece of silver 
coin of the value of a franc. 

“May Heaven reward you,” says the 
lady-beggar, and takes her gift and her 
leave without another word. 

Something like a Beggars’ Opera may 
be realised whilst sitting before Don Be- 
nigno’s huge window on Saturday morn- 
ing, and watching the thriftless performers 
as they pass. The entertainment “ opens” 
at the early hour of six A.M.; from that 
time till the Cuban breakfast-hour of 
eleven, we are treated with begging solos 
only: mendicants who stand and deliver 
monologues like Cara Catambungo or 
Muiiekon—an equally popular beggar. 
Sometimes the applicant for charity an- 
nounces himself with a bold bang on the 
door, followed by the pious ejaculation, 
“Ave Maria!” The lame, or otherwise 
afflicted, are content with simply directing 
attention to their misfortune, while the less 
“favoured” attract public regard by hum- 
ming a wild air, to which a gibberish 
libretto is attached, or by descanting upon 
social and political matters. The ill-paved 
condition of the Cuban streets, the ineffi- 
cient supply of water, the bad lighting of 





the town at night, the total absence of 
anything like proper drainage, are favourite 
topics with these open-air orators. 

Our Beggars’ Opera concludes with a 
brilliant chorus of mendicants, who, at 
twelve o’clock, visit their patrons in large 
companies. At that hour, one of Don 
Benigno’s slaves enters with a large flat 
basket containing a quantity of small two- 
penny loaves, which the negro places upon 
the marble floor in front of the open door. 
Soon a crowd of beggars of all shades and 
castes, who, during the last half-hour, 
have been squatting in a row under the 
broad shade of the opposite houses, ap- 
proach, and, without bidding, help to empty 
the capacious bread-basket. Further up 
the street they go picking up more crumbs 
at rich mansions, whose owners occasion- 
ally vary their entertainment by providing 
for their vagrant visitors a little ajiaco, or 
native soup. 

Cuban people are not fond of bestowing 
their charity through the medium of a pub- 
lic institution. The only place of the kind 
in that part of Cuba which Iam describing 
is called the Beneficencia, or almshouse, 
which is under the superintendence of the 
Sisters of Charity. Wealthy ladies con- 
tribute largely towards the support of this 
establishment, but, in order to provide 
funds, public raffles are indispensable. 
Nothing succeeds in Cuba so well as some- 
thing in which chance or luck, combined 
with amusement, is the inducement of the 
venture, and a raffle in aid of funds for 
the famished is always popular. 

Dojia Mercedes, the most benevolent of 
ladies, tells me that she and the prosperous 
senoras already referred te have in project 
a grand bazaar for the benefit of the poor, 
to which everybody is expected to con- 
tribute. The articles received for the 
purposes of the bazaar are to be exhibited 
in one of the big saloons of the governor’s 
house, which overlooks the Plaza de Armas, 
and they will be raffled for during three 
special evenings. For weeks Dota Mer- 
cedes and her charitable sisters are busy 
collecting and numbering the contributions 
as they arrive, or twisting the paper 
chances into the form of cigar-lights. 

The military square presents an ani- 
mated scene on the evenings of the raffle. 
Twelve tables, bearing rich cloths and silver 
candelabra, are distributed about the broad 
promenade of the plaza. Around each table 
are seated a score of the fairest of Cuba’s 
daughters, elegantly attired in evening 
costume, without any head-covering, and 
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with only a scarf or shawl lightly protect- 
ing their fair shoulders. Dona Mer- 
cedes looks charming in a pink grenadine 
dress, and with her luxuriant black hair 
tastefully arranged, as a Cuban seiiora 
alone knows how. Each lady adopts her 
most insinuating manner in order to dis- 
pose of her twisted tickets, the greater 
portion of which contain, of course, blanks, 
or a consolatory couplet like a motto in a 
cracker, for the gratification of the un- 
successful purchaser. There is loud cheer- 
ing when a prize is drawn, especially if 
it happen to be of importance, like the 
“grand prize,” which consists of a prettily 
worked purse containing six golden onzas 
(twenty pounds sterling). 

Crowds of beggars are assembled within 
range of the plaza, and some of them occa- 
sionally invest in a medio or peseta’s worth 
of tickets, but as coloured people are never 
permitted to mix with white folk in public, 
their tickets are handed to them by officials 
appointed for that purpose. Some of those 
blacks are “retired” slaves: in other 


words, negroes who have become free, 
either by devoting their savings of many 
years to the purchase of their liberty, or 


by having the latter left them as a legacy 
by an indulgent master. Those who have 
ability and industry make the most of their 
precious gift by devoting their energies 
to trade or to music, for which accomplish- 
ment negroes have often a natural inclina- 
tion; but the infirm or the inactive—and of 
these there is always a majority—are re- 
duced to penury, in which condition they 
fall naturally into begging ways, and pros- 
per accordingly. 

That intelligent-looking black who craves 
of me a peseta in order to buy a small 
bundle of tickets for the raffle, is a well- 
known beggar. His name is Roblejo, and 
he owes his freedom to the publication of 
a book of poems written by himself. As- 
sisted by a benevolent littérateur, Roblejo 
was enabled to transfer his poetic Iucu- 
brations into readable form, and the novelty 
taking the public fancy, subscribers were 
found sufficient for the purpose of printing 
the book, and effecting the author’s eman- 
cipation. 

“Hola, Don Pancho! How goes it with 
thee ?” The individual whom I address 
is probably the most popular beggar in the 
town. His real name is Pancho Villergas, 
but he is commonly known as El Rey del 
Orden (the Order King). I have often 
endeavoured to secure a faithful likencss 
of this illustrious gentleman, but Pancho 





cannot be prevailed upon to sit either to 
an artist or to a photographer. Whenever 
the subject is broached by me, El Rey del 
Orden grins, shakes his head knowingly, 
and observes, in the only English with 
which he is conversant : 

“Oh ye—s; vary vel, no good, good 
mornin’.”” 

Pancho is a genuine white man, but age || 
and exposure to the sun and wind have | 
bronzed him to a mulatto colour. He has 
a picturesque Saint Francis beard, and a 
benign, strongly marked countenance. He 
wears a coat of many shaded cloths, which, 
buttoned up to his neck, gives him a mili- 
tary appearance, while it economises his | 
linen. Upon his head is a tall beaver hat, 
which has seen better days, but which the 
Order King is careful to keep well brushed. 
Pancho is slightly crazed in his intellect, 
and his monomania consists in the belief |! 
that he is not a beggar, but a benefactor || 
to his country. With this notion, no per- || 
suasion will induce him to accept a dona- | 
tion in the shape of coin. Those who are 
acquainted with Pancho’s weakness, and 
are desirous of relieving his wants, must || 
do so through the medium of stratagem. | 
If they succeed in imposing upon El Rey | 
del Orden by prevailing upon him to | 
“borrow ” food or raiment, they consider | 
themselves amply rewarded for their act | 
of charity. The only article which the | 
King of Order will deign to accept is fools- || 
cap writing-paper, because he believes that 
the use to which he applies it will be bene- 
ficial to mankind in general, and to Cuba | 
in particular. He fills his foolsecap with || 
correspondence, which he addresses to the 
highest authorities ; the favoured recipients | 
being his excellency the governor, the 
alcalde mayor, and members of the town 
council. Whenever any political or social 
question is raised, the Order King is sure 
to despatch an important document bear- 
ing his opinion and advice. His majesty 
is usually his own letter-carrier, unless he 
can meet with a trustworthy messenger in 
the shape of a priest, an officer, or a police- 
man. ‘The matter contained in these mo- 
mentous memorials occupies from eightecn 
to twenty closely-written sheets, and is 
always prefaced with the imposing head- | 
ing: “ Yo, el Rey ” (I, the king). 

Pancho’s indigence and infatuation have 
a romantic origin. This old, shabby-look- | 
ing object before me was at one time 2 
well-to-do planter, and held a high position 
among merchants. One fatal day he be- 
came enamoured of a Creole coquette, who 
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cruelly jilted him. The disappointment 
turned his brain. People attributed his 
harmless insanity to eccentricity, and mer- 
chants transacted business with him as of 
old, till one heartless scoundrel, taking 
advantage of his misfortune, swindled him 
out of a large sum of money, and this deed 
eventually led to Pancho’s insolvency and 
utter ruin. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
“THE BOSTON MASSACRE.” 


Tue natural discontent produced in 
America by the unwise Stamp Act passed 
in 1765, culminated in 1775 by the break- 
ing out at Lexington of the War of In- 
dependence. But the first blood actually 
shed in the lamentable conflict was in 
March, 1770, when an affray took place 
between the English soldiers and the 
colonists, which American historians have 
ever since dignified with the title of the 
“Boston Massacre.” The very full details 
of this collision, contained in an official re- 
port transmitted to the Duke of Richmond, 
Benjamin Franklin, and various members 
of theEnglish Opposition, enable us to give 
a very graphic picture of colonial life at 
the time of the outbreak of the war, and to 
show very minutely the state of irritation 
that then prevailed in New England. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766 
was unfortunately followed by measures 
that still more aggravated the oppressed 
colonists. In 1767, five commissioners 
were therefore sent out to Boston under 
the pretence of relieving and encouraging 
American commerce, but really to aid the 
logal government to repress all opposition. 
The commissioners, eager to gratify the 
ministers at home, at once threw them- 
selves on the side of Governor Bernard, 
and began by dismissing from office a 
member of the local parliament who 
opposed their views. The difficulty of 
access to them, and their arrogant be- 
haviour, made the five commissioners still 
more obnoxious to the people. In October, 
1766, at the representation of these in- 
truders, the home government sent out 
four regiments, which were landed under 
cover of the cannon of several vessels of 
war lying in the harbour with springs on 
their cables, and guns loaded, ready to 
open on the town in case of resistance. 
The soldiers laaded without molestation, 
and yet marched on to the common 
with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, and 
drums beating, as if taking possession of 


o>? 





a conquered town. One of these regiments 
was posted in Castle William (afterwards 
Fort Independence), on Castle Island, 
nearly three miles south-east of Boston. 
On the arrival of these troops the com- 
missioners, who had retired for several 
months to the castle, returned to the town, 
as if no longer afraid of open violence. 

The men of Boston quickly chafed 
under these restraints, and complained 
that troops had been forced upon them 
contrary to the spirit of Magna Charta 
and the letter of the Bill of Rights, which 
forbids the raising a standing army in 
times of peace without the consent of par- 
liament, and, above all, in the very face of 
an Act of Parliament against the quarter- 
ing of troops in America. 

Unconscious of the powder magazine on 
which they stood, the commissioners, backed 
up by the troops, now treated matters with 
a high hand. Governor Bernard, without 
consulting the council, gave up the State 
House to the troops, who at once occupied 
the Merchants’ Exchange on the lower floor, 
and the various chambers where the re- 
presentatives of the province and the 
courts of law held their meetings. The 
council chamber alone was left to the ag- 
grieved citizens. The governor, also, by 
every means but force, endeavoured to 
occupy an old manufactory (the site of 
Hamilton - place), belonging to the pro- 
vinee, as a barrack. He besieged it with 
soldiers, who maltreated the occupants, 
but did not obtain possession, owing to the 
resolute resistance of the keeper. Greatest 
insult of all, he posted a main guard, with 
two field-pieces, only twelve yards from the 
State House, as if to overawe the local 
legislature. The general court, highly re- 
senting this open attempt at intimidation, 
refused to sit, and were in consequence 
adjourned to Cambridge (the well-known 
suburb), to the inconvenience of many 
members. Respectable inhabitants were 
vexed and insulted by the repeated chal- 
lenging of insolent sentinels posted in all 
parts of the town at the doors of officers’ 
lodgings. Captain Wilson, of the Eighty- 
ninth, had, it was generally reported, 
excited negroes to join his regiment and 
desert their masters, and, as some said, 
urged them to cut their masters’ throats 
and steal their property; but this was, no 
doubt, exaggeration. Further irritation, 
however, was produced by several magis- 
trates being attacked by parties of soldiers, 
by the rescue of riotous men from the peace 
officers, by a musket being fired in the 
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streets, and by frequent wounds received 
by citizens in scuffles with the strangers. 
Matters could not long continue in this 
way. Rough words preceded rough blows, 
and Boston mon were not the sort of people 
to be cowed by the sight of a red coat, a 
cocked-hat, or a bayonet. On the 22nd 
of February, 1770, some boys appeared in 
the streets carrying coarsely painted cari- 
catures of the obnoxious, and, as they were 
generally considered, unpatriotic importers 
of British goods. A Custom House in- 
former passing by endeavoured to prevail 
on a countryman to destroy the boy’s pic- 
tures. The man refusing, the informer 
attempted himself to tear them down. A 
mob soon collected. The informer, getting 
violent, threatened to prosecute some of the 
citizens who abused him, but the boys 
hustled him, and followed him to his house 
with laughter and reproaches. Angry and 
alarmed, the moment he reached home he 
snatched upa gun and threatened the lads, 
who, nothing scared, still pelted the house 
with snow-balls and stones. The informer, 
frantic with rage, then fired from one of 
the windows, and a poor boy of eleven fell 
dead on the pavement below. A great 


excitement was produced among the people 


by this wanton act, and the funeral of “ the 
young martyr in the cause of liberty,” as 

e was called, was attended by an immense 
concourse of inhabitants. + 

On Friday, the 2nd of March, 1770, a 
swaggering soldier of the Twenty-ninth 
Regiment, armed with a club, came to Mr. 
John Gray’s rope-walks, and, looking into 
one of the windows of the long shed, 
called out to a man named Feriter : 

“ By I'll have satisfaction; d 
me, I’m not afraid of any one in the rope- 
walks !”” 

Feriter, instantly stepping out of the win- 
dow, knocked up the bully’s heels, and his 
coat flying open in falling, a naked sword 
appeared, which a rope-maker, named 
Wilson, carried off as legitimate spoil. 
Soon after, the man, with eight or ten 
comrades, returned blustering to the ware- 
house, and challenged all the rope-makers 
to come outand fight. The warehousemen 
passing the word for all the hands to come 
up, thirteen or fourteen men, with their 
wouldring-sticks, soon came running, and 
beat off the soldiers. In a few minutes 
thirty or forty more red-coats, armed with 
clubs and cutlasses, came rushing from 
Green’s Barracks, headed by a tall negro 
drummer, with a cutlass chained to his 
waist. A constable named Hill, standing 





at a door in a passage leading from Atkin- 
son-street, called out to the gigantic 
drummer, “ You black rascal, what have 
you to do with white people’s quarrels ?”’ 

On which the drummer replied, “I 
suppose I may look on.” 

Soon after this negro cut Feriter over 
the head with his cutlass. Hill, interfering 
to save a rope-maker, who was down, and 
being beaten with clubs by two or three 
soldiers, was himself struck at. Then 
came a rush of more rope-makers, and the 
soldiers were again driven back down the 
passage by the tar-kettles. 

The next day the soldiers were seen busy 
in the barracks shaping clubs, and a party 
of them went to M‘Neill’s rope-walk, chal- 
lenged the workmen, and struck several of 
them, but were soon driven away. On the 
Monday morning Colonel Carr and some 
officers forced their way into Gray’s rope- 
walk, declaring they were searching for a 
sergeant of their regiment, who had been 
murdered. On Mr. Gray complaining of 
this, Colonel Carr told him he was daily 
losing his men, that three grenadiers had 
been beaten by the rope-makers, and that 
one of them was dying. 

From many hints of the soldiers, the 
Boston people began to foresee riot coming. 
On the next Sunday evening a soldier 
called on Mr. Charles Thayer, a carpenter, 
and said to Miss Thayer: “ Your brother 
is a man I have drank with, and have a 
great regard for, and I came here to desire 
him to keep out of harm’s way, as before 
Tuesday night at twelve there will be a 
great deal of blood shed, and many lives 
lost.” 

A man named Broaders the same even- 
ing heard a Sergeant Daniels say in con- 
versation: “‘The soldiers won’t bear the 
affronts of the inhabitants any longer, but 
resent them, and make them know their 
distance. I’d like to make the plumbs fly 
about their ears, and set the town on fire 
round them, and they’d know who and 
who were of a side.” 

About the same time a soldier named 
Rumbly was heard swearing in Boston to 
his comrades. 

“If there’s any fuss,’ he cried, over his 
cups, “the grenadier company will march 
up King-street, and if any of the inhabi- 
tants join the mob the women will be sent 
to the castle. I’ve been in many a battle, 
and I don’t know but I shan’t be in one 
here; and if I am I shall level my piece 
so as not to miss, for the blood will soon 
run in the streets of Boston.” 
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On which a brutal soldier’s wife said, 
“If there is a riot in the town, and any 
of the people are wounded, I'll put a stone 
in my handkerchief and beat their brains 
out, and plunder the rebels.” 

Another day four soldiers, walking be- 
tween the market and Justice Quincey’s, 
were heard saying: “There are a great 
many that will eat their dinners on Mon- 
day next that will not eat any on Tues- 
day.” 

in officer’s servant on the Monday 
morning was heard from an open window 
to say that “he hoped he should see blood 
enough spilt before morning.” A man 
named Adams going to the house of Cor- 
_ poral Pershall, of the Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment, near Quaker-lane (now Congress- 
street), was desired, with great earnestness 
by the corporal, to go home as soon as 
possible to his master’s house, and not 





venture abroad that night, for that the 
soldiers were determined to be revenged 
on the rope-walk people, and much mis- 
chief would be done. 

It was evident that the soldiers were | 
determined to drive the citizens to retalia- | 
tion, and then to take a cruel and desperate | 
revenge. About nine o’clock on Monday, | 


the 5th of March, large parties of riotous | 


soldiers came pouring out of Murray’s | 
Barracks in Brattle-street (the site of the | 
City Tavern) armed with large naked cut- | 
lasses, and, on some boys shouting, began 
cutting and slashing at everybody that | 
came in their way, and also stabbed at | 
several inoffensive persons with their | 
bayonets. A sailor named Atwood, of 
Welfleet, seeing this, went up to a party | 
of the ruffianly soldiers and asked them 
if they intended to murder people. 

“Yes, by »” they cried, “ root -and 
branch—here is one of them.” At the | 
same time three of the soldiers struck the 
} man with clubs, and partly disabled him. A 

few steps off, meeting two officers, Atwood | 
said, “Gentlemen, what is the matter?” | 

They replied, “ You will see by-and- | 
bye.” Soon after he heard a cry at an 
officer’s door, “Turn out the guards!” and | 
the soldiers were shouting, ‘“ Where are 
the cowards ! where are your liberty 
boys!” 

Two officers came out of Murray’s | 
Barracks as the soldiers were rushing | 
through Boylston’s-alley into Cornhill, and | 
said to the men, “My lads, come into the | 
barracks, and do not hurt the inhabitants.” | 
But the moment the two officers had re- 
tired into the mess-house a_hot-headed | 


young ensign ran to the barrack gate and 
called to the maddened men, “Turn out, 
and I'll stand by you. Kill them, stick 
them, knock them down, run your bayonets 
through them.” 

The officers came out, and again inter- 
fered, but again the ensign led the men 
forth, sword in hand. Soon after, a party 
of soldiers came rushing from Green’s 
Barracks in Atkinson-street, crying, “This 
is our chance,” and seemed so greedy for 
blood, that the sergeants could hardly 
keep them in their ranks. A citizen telling 
a soldier, who was flourishing a cutlass in 
an alley that led from Cornhill to Brattle- 
street, that it “wasn’t clever to carry such 
@ weapon in the night without it was in 
a scabbard,” the ruffian swore at him, 
thrust his cutlass ata young man near, and 
struck at him. Some lads then collecting 
at a halloo from near the Town House, 
drove back the clump of soldiers to the 
barracks. A few moments after, however, 
more of the English poured out with cut- 
lasses, clubs, tongs, bayonets, and shovels, 
crying, “ Where are the Yankees !” 
One of the soldiers being knocked down by 
a citizen whom he threatened, struck the 
man, and broke his wrist. Near the Liberty 
Tree, also, several citizens were hustled and 
struck by the soldiers. A citizen named 
Appleton, standing at his own door in Corn- 
hill talking with Deacon Marsh, with diffi- 
culty saved himself and friend from the 
soldiers’ cutlasses. Soon after, Appleton’s 
son, a boy of twelve, came running in, pale 
and scared, and said that he had just met 
some soldiers with drawn cutlasses. One 
of them struck at him, upon which he 
cried, “ Pray, soldier, save my life.” The 
soldier replied, “No, you! I will kill 
you all,” and struck him down; but provi- 
dentially the sword glanced on the boy’s 


_ arm, and he was only bruised. 


A serious conflict between the soldiers 
and the people was now inevitable, and it 
soon took place. An apprentice named 
Broaders, on his way with a barber’s lad 
to an apothecary’s, began talking to the 
sentinel at the Custom House steps. The 


_barber’s boy called out to the soidier that 
_a captain of the Fourteenth, then pass- 


ing, was so mean a fellow as not to pay 
his barber for shaving him. Upoz this the 
sentry, in a rage, left his post, and follow- 


| ing the boy into the middle of the street, 


told him to show him his face. The boy 
replied saucily, “Iam not afraid to show 
my face to any man.” Upon this the 
sentry gave him a sweeping blow on the 
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head with his musket, which made him 
reel, stagger, and scream. Broaders, en- 
raged at this cruelty, asked the sentry what 
he meant by this. The soldier replied, 
“Your blood; if you don’t get out of the 
way, I will give you something.” And 
then fixing his bayonet, made a drive at 
the lads, who both ran away. A crowd 
presently collected, and more soldiers came 
running up. Thirty or forty boys and 
youngsters then assembled round the Cus- 
tom House, gave three cheers, began to 
throw snow-balls at the sentinel, and told 
him to fire if he dare. The sentinel then 
went up the steps of the Custom House, 
loaded his piece, and first striking the butt 
of it on the steps, presented it several times 
at the people, who were now only about ten 
feet off. A man named Knox, who had 
crossed from the Royal Exchange to Quaker- 
lane, seeing the sentry snap his piece, told 
him if he fired he would be killed. The 
sentry growled out that he did not care, and 
if any one touched him he would fire. The 
boys shouted again, “ Fire and be ——” In 
the mean time the fire-bell had begun to 
ring, and was rousing the mob who had 
been fighting with the soldiers near Justice 
Quincey’s. The crowd then drawing nearer 
the sentinel, he knocked at the Custom 
House door, and spoke to a servant who 
came out without a hat, his hair tied and 
hanging down loose. 

The last fatal act of the tragedy was fast 
approaching. In about five minutes a party 
of seven or eight soldiers, headed by a 
Captain Preston, came from the main guard 
directly through the crowd with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, pushing 
roughly to and fro, and shouting, “ Make 
way!” Whenthey got abreast of the Custom 
House they drew up in a line from the 
corner of the Royal Exchange-lane to the 
sentry-box at the Custom House door. At 
this crisis Knox took Captain Preston by 
the coat, and begged him for God’s sake 
to take his men back again, for if the men 
fired, his (Preston’s) life would have to 
answer for the consequences. The captain 
replied he knew what he was about, and 
seemed agitated. There were only about 
seventy or eighty people then, who were 
throwing snow-balls, shouting, whistling 
boa tswain’s calls, and waving sticks. The 
soldiers struck some of the citizens with 
the butt-ends of their muskets, upon which 
an officer cried out, ‘“‘ Why don’t you prick 
the beasts !” The most graphic view of the 
sad sequel of this affray may, however, be 
given by the evidence of two or three of the 





bystanders, afterwards taken down by the 
Boston justices. 

William Wyat, of Salem, coaster, de- 
posed: “ Then the said officer retired from 
before the soldiers, and, stepping behind 
them, towards the right wing, bid the 
soldiers fire; they not firing, he presently 
again bid ’em fire. Then the second 
man on the left wing fired off his gun; 
then, after a very short pause, they fired 
one after another, as quick as possible, 
beginning on the right wing; the last 
man’s gun on the left wing flashed in the 
pan; then he primed again, and the people 
being withdrawn from before the soldiers, 
most of them further down the street, he 
turned his gun toward them, and fired 
upon them. Immediately after the prin- 
cipal firing, I saw three of the people fall 
down in the street; presently, after the last 
gun was fired off, the said officer, who had 
commanded the soldiers (as above) to fire, 
sprung before them, waving his sword or 
stick, said, ‘Damn ye, rascals! what did 
ye fire for ?’ and struck up the gun of one 
of the soldiers, who was loading again, 
whereupon they seemed confounded, and 
fired no more. I then went up behind 
them to the right wing, where one of the 
people was lying, to see whether he was 
dead, where there were four or five people 
about him, one of them saying he was dead. 
And I remember, as the said officer was 
going down with the soldiers towards the 
Custom House, a gentleman spoke to him, 
and said, ‘ Captain Preston, for God’s sake 
keep your men in order, and mind what 
you are about.’ And further I say not.” 

A man named Hickling stood close to 
several of the poor fellows who were killed. 
His account of what he saw is very 
minute and apparently truthful. “ At that 
instant Mr. Richard Palmes came up and 
asked the officer if he intended to fire upon 
the people? He answered, ‘By no means.’ 
Palmes asked if the guns were loaded ? 
Preston answered in the affirmative. Palmes 
further asked, ‘ With powder and ball ?’ 
Preston answered they were. The soldiers 
during this conversation assumed different 
postures, shoving their bayonets frequently 
at the people, one in particular, pushing 
against my side, swore he would run me 
through ; I laid hold of his bayonet and 
told him that nobody was going to meddle | 
with them. Not more than ten seconds 
after this I saw something white, resembling 
a piece of snow or ice, fall among the sol- 
diers, which knocked the end of a firelock 
to the ground. At that instant the word 
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‘Fire!’ was given, but by whom I know 
not, but concluded it did not come from 
the officer aforesaid, as I was within a yard 
of him, and must have heard him had he 
spoken it, but am satisfied said Preston did 
not-forbid them to fire; I instantly leaped 
within the soldier’s bayonet as I heard him 
cock his gun, which that moment went off 
between Mr. Palmes and myself. I, thinking 
there was nothing but powder fired, stood 
still, till, upon the other side of Mr. Palmes, 
and close to him, I saw another gun fired, 
and the man since called Attucks fall. I 
then withdrew about two or three yards, 
and, turning, saw Mr. Palmes upon his 
knee, and the soldiers pushing at him with 
their bayonets. During this the rest of 
the guns were fired, one after another, 
when I saw two more fall. I ran to one, 
and seeing the blood gush out of his head, 
though just expiring, I felt for the wound, 
and found a hole as big as my hand. This 
Ihave since learned was Mr. Gray. I then 
went to Attucks, and found him gasping, 
pulled his head out of the gutter, and left 
him; I returned to the soldiers, and asked 
them what they thought of themselves, and 
whether they did not deserve to be cut to 
pieces, to lay men waliowing in their blood 
in such a manner? They answered, ‘ Damn 
them! they shouid have stood out of our 
way. The soldiers were then loading 
their muskets, and told me upon my peril 
not to come any nearer to them. I further 
declare that I heard no other affrort given 
them than the huzzaing and whistling of 
boys in the street.” 

A citizen named Marshall gives a view 
of the scene from a different point of per- 
spective. He says: “On Monday night, 
the 5th of March, four or five minutes after 
nine o’clock, coming from Colonel Jackson’s 
house in Dock-square, to my house in 
King-street, next door to the Custom House, 
I saw no person in the street but the sen- 
tinel at the Custom House, in perfect peace. 
After I had been in my house ten or twelve 
minutes, being in my shop in the front of 
the house, I heard the cry of murder at a 
distance, on which I opened the door, but 
saw no person in the street; but in halfa 
minute I saw several persons rushing out 
from the main guard-house. They came 
down as far as the corner of Mr. Philip’s 
house; I saw their swords and bayonets 
glitter in the moonlight; at which time 
I was called into the house by one of 
my family, but réturned again in half a 
minute, and saw ten or twelve soldiers, in 


King-street, opposite to Royal Exchange- 
lane, flourishing their arms, and saying, 
‘Damn them, where are they,’ and crying 
‘Fire;’ the bells then rang as for fire; I was 
then called in again for half a minute, and 
returning again to the door, the inhabit- 
ants began to collect. Soon after a party 
of soldiers came down the south side of 
King-street, and crossed over to the Custom 
House sentinel, and formed in a rank by 
him, nor did I see any manner of abuse 
offered the sentinel, and in three minutes 
at the farthest they began to fire on the 
inhabitants, by which several persons were 
killed, and several others were wounded. 
Some time after this the party marched off 
very leisurely, and without molestation, 
and presently after the main guard was 
drawn out in ranks between the Guard 
House and Town House, and was joined by 
the picket in the same manner, with fixed 
bayonets and muskets shouldered, except 
the front rank, who stood with charged 
bayonets, until the Lieutenant-Governor 
came up. And I do further declare, as 
near as I can judge, there was not more 
than one hundred persons in the street at 
the time the guns were discharged.” 

By this one fatal volley eleven unoffend- 
ing citizens of Boston were either killed or 
wounded. The victims were Samuel Gray, 
a young rope-maker, who was killed by a 
ball through the head, and then bayoneted; 
Crispus Attucks, a mulatto, killed by two 
balls in the breast; James Caldwell, shot 
in the back. Samuel Maverick (seventeen) 
and Patrick Carr died soon after. Mr. 
Payne, a merchant, standing at his own 
door, was wounded, and five other persons 
were dangerously hurt. 

Presently through the snow, which was 
a foot deep that fatal March night, came 
the English commander-in-chief to inquire 
into the causes of this lamentable collision. 
The soldiers had still their bayonets fixed, 
and were presenting their firelocks. His 
honour went round on the right flank of 
the Twenty-ninth Regiment, now drawn up 
between the State House and Main-guard 
House, and facing down King-street to- 
wards the crowd, and said to Captain 
Preston, “Sir, are you the commanding 
officer ?”” On Preston replying he was, 
he said, “ Do you know, sir, you have no 
power to fire on any body of people col- 
lected together except you have a civil 
magistrate with you to give orders ?” 
Captain Preston replied, “ I was obliged 
to to save my sentry.” 





a@ tumultuous manner, in the middle of 


On which a man in the crowd called out, 
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“Then you have murdered three or four 
men to save your sentry.” 

A few hours after Captain Preston and 
seven of the firing party were committed 
to jail. 

The soldiers showed a cruel delight 
rather than any regret at this massacre. 
One was heard to say it was a fine thing, 
and the town should see more of it. The 
men at Green’s Barracks, when the first 
gun was fired in King-street, shouted, 
“That is all we want,” then ran in and 
armed. A doctor of the Fourteenth 
Regiment remarked to a citizen: “ The 
townspeople have always used us ill, and 
I wish, instead of killing five or six, the 
men had killed five hundred. Curse me if 
I don’t.” A quarter-master of the Twenty- 
ninth Regiment was heard to say: “The 
troubles were nothing to what they will 
be in six months, for the affair will get 
home, and the people will be disarmed, as 
they have been in Ireland.” Oh! These 
men little knew what stuff the colonists 
were made of. The very evening of the 
massacre many inoffensive Boston men 
were stopped and struck by soldiers, and 
the sticks they carried taken from them. 
One of the soldiers’ witnesses swore that 
the people outside the Custom House, just 
before the fatal volley was fired, had cried, 
“ Come out you rascals, and fight us if you 
dare.” And that there had been a cry 
from a rioter, “I wish we could get into 
the Custom House, we would soon make 
the money circulate.” But this was never 
proved, and the witness was generally con- 
fessed to be untrustworthy. 

The public funeral of the victims of the 
“ massacre” took place on the 8th of March. 
The shops were closed, and all the bells of 
Boston, as well as those of the neighbour- 
ing towns, solemnly tolled. The bodies of 
two of the victims (strangers) were borne 
from Faneuil Hall, the others from the 
residences of their families; the hearses 
meeting in King-street, near the scene of 
the tragedy, passed through the main 
street, followed by a vast throng, to the 
burial-ground, where their bodies were all 
deposited in one vault. The two regiments 
were at once removed to the barracks at 
Castle Island, and the town militia in- 
stituted a nightly military watch, to pre- 
vent the soldiers rescuing their comrades. 

The alarmed commissioners never held 
up their heads after this melancholy affair. 
Mr. Robinson left for England, the others 
stole away under various pretexts. 

The Boston people for long afterwards 





celebrated the anniversary of the massacre, 
in order, as they said, to annually develop 
“the fatal effects of the policy of standing 
armies, and the natural tendency of quarter- 
ing troops in populous cities in times of 
peace.” This anniversary was regularly ob- 
served till 1784, when the celebration was 
superseded by that of the 4th of July 





“ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS.” 


Ir is clear that playgoers of the Shake- 
spearian period dearly loved to see a battle 
represented upon the stage. The great 
poet thoroughly understood his public, and 
how to gratify it. In some fifteen of his 
plays he has introduced the encounter or 
the marshalling of hostile forces. ‘‘ Alarums 
and excursions” is with him a very fre- 
quent stage direction; and as much may 
be said of “they fight,” or “ exeunt fight- 
ing.” Combats and the clash of arms he 
obviously did not count as “inexplicable 
dumb show and noise.” He was conscious, 
however, that the battles of the stage de- 
manded a very large measure of faith on 
the part of the spectators. Of necessity 
they were required to “make believe” a good 
deal. In the prologue to’ Henry the Fifth, 
especial apology is advanced for the pre- 
sumption of the dramatist in dealing with 
so comprehensive a subject ; and indulgence 
is claimed for the unavoidable feebleness of 
the representation as compared with the 
force of the reality : 


But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiséd spirits that have dared, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts, 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance : 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times ; 
Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass. 


These conditions, however, were ac- 
cepted by the audiences of the time in the 
most liberal spirit. Critics were prone to 
deride the popular liking for “cutler’s 
work” and “the horrid noise of target 
fight ;” ‘“‘ the fools in the yard” were cen- 
sured for their “gaping and gazing” at 
such exhibitions. But the battles of the 
stage were still fonght on; “alarums and 
excursions”’ continued to engage the scene. 
Indeed, variety and stir have always been 
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elements in the British drama as opposed 
to the uniformity and repose which were 
characteristics of the ancient classical 
theatre. 

Yet our early audiences must have been 
extremely willing to help out the illusions 
of the performance, and abet the tax thus 
levied upon their credulity. Shakespeare’s 
battles could hardly have been very forcibly 
presented. In his time no “host of auxi- 
liaries’’ assisted the company. “Two 
armies flye in,” Sir Philip Sidney writes in 
his Apologie for Poetrie, 1595, “repre- 
sented with four swords and bucklers, and 
what harde heart will not receive it for a 
pitched fielde?” So limited an array 
would not be deemed very impressive in 
these days; but it was held sufficient by 
the lieges of Elizabeth. Just as the Irish 
peasant is even now content to describe a 
mere squad of soldiers as “the army,” so 
Shakespeare’s audiences were willing to 
regard a few “blue-coated stage-keepers” 
as a formidable body of troops. And cer- 


; tainly the poet sometimes exercised to the 


utmost the imaginations of his patrons. 
He required them to believe that his small 
stage was immeasurably spacious; that his 
handful of “supers” was in truth a vast 
multitude. During one scene in King 
John he does not hesitate to bring together 
upon the boards the three distinct armies 
of Philip of France, the Archduke of 
Austria, and the King of England; while, 
in addition, the citizens of Angiers are 
supposed to appear upon the walls of their 
town and discuss the terms of its capitula- 
tion. So in King Richard the Third, Bos- 
worth Field is represented, and the armies 
of Richard and Richmond are made to en- 
camp within a few feet of each other. The 
ghosts of Richard’s victims rise from the 
stage and address speeches alternately to 
him and to his opponent. Playgoers who 
can look back a score of years may re- 
member a textual revival of the tragedy, 
in which this scene was exhibited in exact 
accordance with the original stage direc- 
tions. Colley Cibber’s famous acting ver- 
sion was for once discarded, and Richard 
and Richmond on the eve of their great 
battle quietly retired to rest in the presence 
of each other, and of their audience. 
However to be commended on the score of 
its fidelity to the author’s intentions, the 
scene had assuredly its ludicrous side. 
The rival tents wore the aspect of opposi- 
tion shower-baths. It was exceedingly 
difficult to humour the idea that the figures 
occupying the stage could neither see nor 





hear one another. Why, if they but out- 
stretched their arms they could have 
touched each other; and they were sup- 
posed to be mutually eager for combat to 
the death! It became manifest, indeed, 
that the spectators had lost greatly their 
ancestors’ old power of “making believe.” 
They could no longer hold their reason in 
suspense for the sake of enhancing the 
effect of a theatrical performance, though 
prepared to be indulgent in that respect. 
What is called “ realism” had invaded the 
stage since Shakespeare’s time, and could 
not now be repelled or denied. Hints and 
suggestions did not suffice; the positive 
and the actual had become indispensable. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
Shakespeare’s battles had oftentimes the 
important aid of real gunpowder. The 
armies might be small; but the noise that 
accompanied their movements was surely 
very great. The stage direction “ alarums 
and chambers go off’ occurs more than 
once in King Henry the Fifth. The 
Chorus to the play expressly states : 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur, 

and the nimble gunner 


With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 
And down goes all before them. 


Gunpowder was even employed in plays 
wherein battles were not introduced. Thus 
at the close of Hamlet, Fortinbras says, 
“ Go bid the soldiers shoot,” and the stage 


direction runs, “A dead march. Exeunt 
bearing off the dead bodies ; after which a 
peal of ordnance is shot off.” And just 
as in 1846, the Garrick Theatre, in Good- 
man’s Fields, was destroyed by fire owing 
to some wadding lodging in the flies after 
a performance of the Battle of Waterloo, 
so in 1613 the Globe Theatre, in South- 
wark, was burnt to the ground from the 
firing of “ chambers” during a representa- 
tion of King Henry the Eighth. Howes, 
in his additions to Stow’s Chronicle, thus 
describes the event : “ Also upon St. Peter’s 
Day last (1613) the playhouse or theatre 
called the Globe, upon the Bankside, near 
London, by negligent discharging of a peal 
of ordnance, close to the south side thereof, 
the theatre took fire, and the wind sud- 
denly dispersed the flame round about, and 
in a very short space the whole building 
was quite consumed and no man hurt; the 
house being filled with people to behold 
the play, namely, of Henry the Kighth; and 
the next spring it was new builded in a far 
fairer manner than before.” 

The paucity of Shakespeare’s stage 
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armies has sometimes found its reflex in 
the limited means of country theatres of 
more modern date. The ambition of stroll- 
ing managers is apt to be far in advance of 
their appliances, but they are rarely stayed 
by the difficulties of representation, or 
troubled with doubts as to the adequacy 
of their troop, in the words of a famous 
commander, to “ go anywhere and do any- 
thing.” We have heard of a provincial 
Rolla who at the last moment discovered 
that the army, wherewith he proposed to 
repulse the forces of Pizarro, consisted of 
one supernumerary only. The Peruvian 
chieftain proved himself equal to the situa- 
tion, however, and adapted his speech to 
the case. Addressing his one soldier, he 
declaimed in his most dignified manner : 
“My brave associate, partner of my toil, 
my feelings and my fame, can Rolla’s words 
add vigour to the virtuous energies which 
inspire your heart?” and so on. Thus 
altered, the speech was found to be suf- 
ficiently effective. 

Two things were especially prized by 
the audiences of the past: a speech and a 
combat. ‘“ For God’s sake, George, give 
me a speech and let me go home!”’ cried 
from the pit the wearied country squire of 
Queen Anne’s time to his boon companion 
Powell, the actor, doomed to appear in a 
part deficient in opportunities for oratory. 
“But, Mr. Bayes, might we not have a 
little fighting ?” inquires Johnson, in the 
burlesque of the Rehearsal, “for I love 
those plays where they cut and slash one 
another on the stage for a whole hour 
together.” 

The single combats that occur in Shake- 
speare’s plays are very numerous. There 
is little need to remind the reader, for 
instance, of the hand-to-hand encounters 
of Macbeth and Macduff, Posthumus and 
Iachimo, Hotspur and the Prince of Wales, 
Richard and Richmond. Romeo has his 
fierce brawl with Tybalt, Hamlet his famous 
fencing scene, and there is serious crossing 
of swords both in Lear and Othello. English 
audiences, from an inherent pugnacity, or a 
natural inclination for physical feats, were 
wont to esteem highly the combats of the 
stage. The players were skilled in the use 
of their weapons, and could give excellent 
effect to their mimic conflicts. And this 
continued long after the wearing of swords 
had ceased to be a necessity or a fashion. 
The youthful actor acquired the art of 
fencing as an indispensable step in his 
theatrical education. A sword was one of 
the earliest “ properties” of which he be- 
came possessor. He always looked forward 





to impressing his audience deeply by his 
skill in combat. Charles Mathews, the 
elder, has recorded in his too brief chapters 
of autobiography, “ his passion for fencing 
which nothing could overcome.”’ As an 
amateur actor he paid the manager of the 
Richmond Theatre seven guineas and a 
half for permission to undertake “the 
inferior, insipid part of Richmond,” who 
does not appear until the fifth act of the 
play. The Richard of the night was a 
brother amateur, equally enthusiastic, one 
Litchfield by name. “I cared for nothing,” 
wrote Mathews, “except the last scene of 
Richmond, but in that I was determined 
to have my full swing of carte and tierce. 
I had no notion of paying my seven guineas 
and a half without indulging my passion. 
In vain did the tyrant try to die after a 
decent time; in vain did he give indica- 
tions of exhaustion ; I would not allow him 
to give in. I drove him by main force from 
any position convenient for his last dying 
speech. The audience laughed; I heeded 
them not. They shouted; I was deaf. 
Had they hooted I should have lunged on 
in my unconsciousness of their interruption. 
I was resolved to show them all my accom- 
plishments. Litchfield frequently whis- 
pered ‘Enough !’ but I thought with Mac- 
beth, ‘ Damned be he who first cries, Hold! 
enough!’ I kept him at it, and I believe 
we fought almost literally a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. To add to the merri- 
ment, a matter-of-fact fellow in the gallery, 
who in his innocence took everything for 
reality, and who was completely wrapt up 
and lost by the very cunning of the scene, 
at last shouted out, ‘Why don’t he shoot 
him ?’” 

The famous Mrs. Jordan was, it seems, 
unknown to Mathews, present among the 
audience on this occasion, having been at- 
tracted from her residence at Bushey by 
the announcement of an amateur Richard. 
“Years afterwards,” records Mathews, 
“ when we met in Drury Lane green-room, 
I was relating, amongst other theatrical 
anecdotes, the bumpkin’s call from the 
gallery in commiseration of the trouble 
I had in killing Richard, when she shook 
me from my feet almost by starting up, 
clasping her hands, and in her fervent, 
soul-stirring, warm-hearted tones, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Was that you? I was there!’ and 
she screamed with laughter at the recol- 
lection of my acting in Richmond, and the 
length of our combat.” 

“Where shall I hit you, Mr. Kean?” 
inquired a provincial Laertes of the great 
tragedian. 
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“Where you can, sir,” was the grim 
reply. For Kean had acquired fencing 
under Angelo, and was proud of his pro- 
ficiency in the art. He delighted in pro- 
longing his combats to the utmost, and 
invested them with extraordinary force and 
intensity. On some occasions he so iden- 
tified himself with the character he re- 
presented as to decline to yield upon almost 
anyterms. Hazlitt censures certain excesses 
of this kind which disfigured his perform- 
ance of Richard. “ He now actually fights 
with his doubled fists, after his sword is 
taken from him, like some helpless infant.” 
“The fight,” writes another critic, “ was 
maintained under various vicissitudes, by 
one of which he was thrown to the earth; 
on his knee he defended himself, recovered 
his footing, and pressed his antagonist with 
renewed fury; his sword was struck from 
his grasp—he was mortally wounded ; dis- 
daining to fall,’’ and so on. No wonder that 
many Richmonds and Macduffs, after com- 
bating with Mr. Kean, were left so ex- 
hausted and scant of breath as to be 
scarcely able to deliver audibly the closing 
speeches of their parts. The American 
stage has a highly coloured story of an 
English melodramatic actor with the pseu- 
donym of Bill Shipton, who, “ enacting a 
British officer in the Early Life of Washing- 
ton, got so stupidly intoxicated, that when 
Miss Cuff, who played the youthful hero, had 
to fight and kill him in a duel, Bill Shipton 
wouldn’t die; he even said loudly on the 
stage that he wouldn’t. Mary Cuff fought 
on until she was ready to faint, and 
after she had repeated his cue for dying, 
which was ‘ Cowardly, hired assassin !’ for 
the fourteenth time, he absolutely jumped 
off the stage, not even pretending to be on 
the point of death. Our indignant citizens 
then chased him all over the house, and 
he only escaped by jumping into the coffin 
which they bring on in Hamlet, Romeo, 
and Richard.”” The story has its humour, 
but is not to be implicitly credited. 

Broad-sword combats were at one time 
very popular interludes at minor theatres. 
They were often quite distinct perform- 
ances, prized for their own sake, and quite 
irrespective of their dramatic relevancy. 
It cannot be said that they suggested much 
resemblance to actual warfare. Still they 
demanded of the performers skill of a 
peculiar kind, great physical endurance and 
ceaseless activity. The combat-sword was 
an unlikely looking weapon, very short in 
the blade, with a protuberant hilt of curved 
bars to protect the knuckles of the com- 





batant. The orchestra supplied a strongly 


accentuated tune, and the swords clashed 
together in strict time with the music. 
The fight raged hither and thither about 
the stage, each blow and parry, thrust and 
guard, being a matter of strict pre-arrange- 
ment. The music was hurried or slackened 
accordingly as the combat became more or 
less furious. “ One, two, three,and under ; 
one, two, three, and over;”’ “ robber’s cuts;”’ 
“ sixes ;”’ the encounter had an abundance 
of technical terms. And each performer 
was allowed a fair share of the feats ac- 
complished : they took turns in executing 
the strangest exploits. Alternately they 
were beaten down on one knee, even lower 
still, till they crawled serpent-wise about 
the boards; they leaped into the air to 
avoid chopping blows at their lower mem- 
bers; they suddenly spun round on their 
heels, recovering themselves in time to 
guard a serious blow, aimed with too much 
deliberation, at some vital portion of their 
frames; occasionally they contrived an un- 
expected parry by swiftly passing the 
sword from the right hand to the left. Now 
and then they fought a kind of double 
combat, wielding a sword in either hand. 
Altogether, indeed, it was an extraordinary 
entertainment, which evoked thunders of 
applause from the audience. The eccen- 
tric agility of the combatants, the pecu- 
liarities of their method of engagement, 
the stirring staccato music of the band, the 
clashing of the swords and the shower of 
sparks thus occasioned, were found quite 
irresistible by numberless playgoers. Mr. 
Crummles, it will be remembered, had a 
very high opinion of this form of enter- 
tainment. 

Of late, however, the broad-sword com- 
bat has declined as a theatrical attraction, 
if it has not altogether expired. The art 
involved in its presentment is less studied, 
or its professors are less able than was once 
the case. And perhaps burlesque has ex- 
posed too glaringly its ridiculous or seamy 
side. It was not one of those things that 
could long endure the assaults of travesty. 
The spell was potent enough in its way, 
but it dissolved when once interruptive 
laughter became generally audible. <A 
creature of theatrical tradition, curiously 
sophisticated and enveloped in absurdities, 
its long survival is perhaps more surprising 
than the fact of itsdecease. Some attempt 
at ridiculing it seems to have been made so 
far back as the seventeenth century in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. Two 
characters enter, each bearing a lute and a 
drawn sword, and alternately fight and 
sing, “‘so that,” as Bayes explains, “ you 
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have at once your ear entertained with 
music and good language, and your eye 
satisfied with the garb and accoutrements 
of war.” In the same play, also, the 
actors were wont to introduce hobby-horses, 
and fight a mimic battle of very extrava- 
gant nature, 

Ridicule of a stage army was one of the 
established points of humour in the old 
burlesque of Bombastes Furioso, and many 
a pantomime has won applause by the 
comical character of the troops brought 
upon the scene. It should be said, how- 
ever, that of late years the more famous 
battles of the theatre have been reproduced 
with remarkable liberality and painstaking. 
In lieu of “ four swords and bucklers,” a 
very numerous army of supernumeraries 
has marched to and fro upon the boards. 
In the ornate revivals of Shakespeare, 
undertaken from time to time by various 
managers, especial attention has been 
directed to the effective presentment of the 
battle scenes. The “auxiliaries” have fre- 
quently consisted of soldiers selected from 
the household troops. They are reputed to 
be the best of “supers,” imposing of aspect, 
stalwart and straight-limbed, obedient to 
command, and skilled in marching and 
military formations. Londoners, perhaps, 
are little aware of the services their fa- 
vourite regiments are prompt to lend to 
theatrical representations. Notably our 
grand operas owe much to the Coldstreams 
and Grenadiers. After a performance of 
Le Prophéte or L’Etoile du Nord, let us 
say, hosts of these warriors may be seen 
hurrying from Covent Garden back to their 
barracks. Plays that have depended for 
their success solely upon the battles they 
have introduced have not been frequent of 
late years, and perhaps their popularity 
may fairly be counted as a thing of the 
past. We have left behind us the times 
when versatile Mr. Gomersal was found 
submitting to the public by turns his im- 
personation of Napoleon at Waterloo and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley at Seringapatam ; 
when Shaw, the Lifeguardsman, after per- 
forming prodigies of valour, died heroically 
to slow music; when Lady Sale, armed 
with pistol and sabre, fought against heavy 
Afghan odds, and came off supremely 
victorious. Perhaps the public has ceased 
to care for history thus theatrically illus- 
trated, or prefers to gather its information 
on the subject from despatches and special 
correspondence. The last theatrical ven- 
ture of this class referred to our army’s 
exploits in Abyssinia. But the play did 
not greatly please. Modern battles have, 


some time to settle my father’s affairs, and 





indeed, outgrown the stage, and the faculty 
of making “imaginary puissance” has be- 
come lost. In the theatre, as elsewhere, 


the demand is now for the literal, the ac- 
curate, and the strictly matter of fact. 
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BOOK IIL. 
CHAPTER XV. AT LAST. 

Two months have elapsed since the date 
of the proceedings last recorded, and the 
newspapers, for lack of something more 
exciting, have begun to chronicle the move- 
ments of the barometer, and the prospects 
of a severe winter. If, however, through- 
out England the cliniate were as it is in 
Torquay this bright sunny morning, the 
weather prophets would be considerably 
out in their calculations, and the disap- 
pointment of the schoolboys and the cut- 
lers, who were looking forward to a three 
weeks’ skating season, would be intense, 
for here the air is soft and balmy, the sun 
bright and hot—so hot, that the gentleman 
toiling slowly up the hill stops just opposite 
the club, and unbuttons his long great- 
coat, and lifts his hat to let the sea-breeze 
cool his forehead. Then, reinvigorated, he 
proceeds, though his step is still slow, 
and his breathing somewhat laboured ; 
his destination is, however, close at hand. 
Through the trim and pretty garden he 
approaches a villa, perched on a green 
mound and overhanging the sea, and a 
young lady, who has been apparently 
watching for his arrival from the window, 
meets him in the hall with outstretched 
hands, and with a face bright with 
pleasure. 

“You are come at last, Mr. Drage,” she 
said. 

*“You may be certain I came as soon as 
I could,” said the rector, bending down, 
and kissing her forehead; “but it took 


put matters in train for disposing of his 
share of the business to his partner. How- 
ever, all that required my personal superin- 
tendence is now at an end, and I have 
escaped from London. And Margaret ?” 

“Still progressing slowly, but surely. 
You will find her greatly changed in ap- 
pearance, dear Mr. Drage ; she is still very 
weak and very thin, but she has improved 
wonderfully since she came to this place, 
and day by day we see a happy difference 
in her.” 

“You told me in your letter that she 
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had made no allusion to anything that oc- 
curred during that dreadful time.” 

“Nor has she up to this moment. She 
is perfectly tranquil, and apparently not 
unhappy, speaks frequently of Gerald, and 
seems anxious that we should be married 
as soon as possible ; but sometimes she will 
lie for hours without speaking, and when 
I steal quietly up to her, I find the traces 
of tears upon her cheeks.” 

“Poor dear Margaret ! 
am coming ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; and has been expecting you 
very anxiously. If you like I will take you 
to her now.” 

Mr. Drage left his hat and coat in the 
pretty little hall where this conversation 
took place, and followed Rose Pierrepoint 
into the drawing-room. On a couch before 
the window overlooking the sea lay Madge, 
looking very pale and very delicate, but, as 
the rector thought, wonderfully beautiful, 
looking, as the rector also thought, more 
like a pictured saint than a human being; 
with her long brown hair hanging over 
her shoulders, and her white hands clasped 
in front of her. Her eyes were closed, and 
she did not open them until Rose said, 
“Madge, darling, here is our best friend.” 
Then she looked up, and a bright burning 
flush overspread her face as she partially 
raised herself on one arm, and stretched out 
the other hand. The rector took the hand, 
and lifted it to his lips, dropping into the 
easy-chair placed by the sofa as Rose left 
the room. 

Margaret was the first to speak. 

a you find me much changed ?”’ she 
said. 

“No,” said the rector, brightly, “ nothing 
like so much as I had anticipated. You 
have had a serious illness, and you are still 
very weak, but your eyes are bright, and 
your voice is clear, as it was in the old days.”’ 

“The old days,’’ echoed Madge, “ how 
far off they seem! part and parcel of 
another life almost, so indistinct are they 
tome. Do you know that up to this hour 
my ideas of what happened at that fearful 
time are dim and blurred? Do you know 
that I haveasked no one, not even Gerald, 
not even Rose, for any details of those 
events? Do you know why I have been 
So silent P”’ 

The rector bent his head. 

_ “Because,” she continued, “ I was wait- 
ing for you, to whom I have given my 
utmost confidence, to tell me all that had 
occurred. I could not trust myself to talk 
on the subject with them; I can with you.” 
“Margaret,” said the rector, gently, 


She knows I 





“you have just allowed that you are still 
very weak ; don’t you think that any con- 
versation of this kind had better be post- 
poned a 

“Not for one moment,” she said; “Iam 
strong enough to hear anything, and shall 
merely be restless and uneasy until I know 
how much of what is constantly recurring 
in my mind is true, and how much false. 
Tell me, then, at once. I remember nothing 
after fainting in the court. Stay,” she 
added, seeing him hesitate, “ you fear to 
distress me. But I already know that 
Philip Vane is dead. Did he die by his 
own hand P” 

“ That is not positively known,” said the 
rector; “but it is believed that he acci- 
dentally fell from the pier at Dover. The 
body was found two days afterwards off 
St. Margaret’s, and was recognised as that 
of a man who had left a portmanteau in 
the cloak-room at the railway. On being 
opened, the portmanteau was found to con- 
tain a shirt with blood-stained wristbands, 
and heavily-mudded trousers and boots ; 
the latter corresponding exactly with the 
footmarks on the Wheatcroft lawn. Further 
inquiry proved that he had been in Spring- 
side on that dreadful day, having actually 
called at my house and spoken to my ser- 
vant; and all these circumstances, cor- 
roborated with your evidence, left no doubt 
on the minds of the magistrates, who dis- 
charged Mr. Heriot; while the coroner’s 
jury brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against Philip Vane. You are distressed, 
Margaret, I had better stop ?” 

“No; pray go on. And Gerald was 
liberated at once ?” 

“Not merely liberated, but became the 
idol of the hour. The revulsion of popular 
feeling was extraordinary. Nothing, how- 
ever, not even his restoration to Rose’s 
arms, I think, gave him so much joy as 
my discovery of a letter amongst poor Sir 
Geoffry’s papers, written two days before 
his death, a letter addressed to George, in 
which he confessed his harsh treatment of 
him, and implored his return to his position 
and his home. You are crying, Margaret ?” 

“They are tears of joy, dear friend. I 
had no idea that letter had been written, 
though Sir Geoffry had spoken of his in- 
tention of writing it. Thank Heaven he 
lived to carry that intention into effect. 
And Gerald—George—is now happy ?” 

“Intensely happy. I know not which 
is the happier, he or Rose. Your illness 
has been the only blot on their felicity.” 

‘“‘T suppose they will be married at once?” 
asked Madge. 
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“ Now that you are convalescent, there 
is no occasion for any further delay. Sir 
Geoffry died intestate, and Gerald is con- 
sequently sole heir. He is going to sell 
Wheatcroft, and, for some time at least, 
travel abroad. So soon as you are able to 
bear the fatigue of the journey they will 
be married and start.” 

“Did they purpose taking me with 
them P” 

“They did; they have talked of it often. 
George Heriot was only speaking to me 
about it two days ago in London.” 

“T shall relieve them of that responsi- 
bility,” said Madge, with a smile; “ they 
shall have no querulous invalid to destroy 
the happiness of their bridal tour.” 

“ And what will you do, Margaret ?” 

“Wait till I am a little stronger, and 
then seek for some new situation.” 

A sharp expression of pain passed across 
the rector’s face. 

“Margaret,” he said, bending over her 
couch, “months ago I asked you to become 
my wife. There was an obstacle then, and 
you refused—that obstacle no longer exists. 
Since then I have seen you surrounded by 
dangers, and difficulties, and trials of no 
ordinary kind, and in them all your good- 
ness and your purity have been triumphant, 
and rendered you more than ever dear to 
me. Margaret, I ask you once again: for 
pity’s sake, do not give me the same reply.” 

“*TI—I could not go back to Springside,” 
she said. 

“Nor is there any occasion for it, dearest 
one. By my father’s death, Iam rendered 
more than rich. The physician, whom I 
consulted in London, spoke to me words 
of hope, more cheering than I could have 
imagined ; he told me that, by wintering 
in a warm climate, my life may yet be pro- 
longed to the ordinary span. It is for you 
to give me an interest in that life, Margaret. 
What will you do?” 

“T would give my life to save yours,” 
she whispered. “I will devote half of 
mine to tending yours.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and in them 
he saw the dawn of life and hope. 

“ My darling, my own!” 

Mr. Delabole’s friends at the board of 
the extinct Terra del Fuegos Silver Mining 
Company did him injustice in suggesting 
that he had intended to mislead by giving 
King’s Cross as the address to the cabman. 
He proceeded to thatstation, thence to Peter- 
borough, thence, per Great Eastern Rail- 





way, to Harwich, and thence, per steamer, 
to Rotterdam. Remaining on the Conti- 
nent a few months, and baffling all attempts 
to track him, he finally made his way to 
Havre, and then took ship for America. 
Mr. Delabole, being possessed of a large 
sum of money and great business talents, 
found admirable scope for financing opera- 
tions in the United States, and is now one 
of the leading lights of Wall-street. 

Mrs. Bendixen never received the letter 
which Philip Vane addressed to her on the 
morning of his flight, and knew nothing 
of her intended husband’s crime and fate 
until she read of both in a newspaper. The 
shock sobered her for a time, and she dis- 
appeared from society. There are rumours, 
however, that she has seen sufficient of the 
charms of solitude, and intends reappearing 
this season with an addition to her esta- 
blishment, in the person of a husband—a 
German tenor of military appearance and 
a flute-like voice. 


George Heriot and Rose have their home 
in Florence; the artistic society of which 
pleasantest of cities delights both of them. 


Last autumn, while the Triennial Musi- 
cal Festival was being held at Wexeter, a 
lady suddenly detached herself from 4 large 
party, which was crossing the cathedral 
yard, and running up to old Miss Cave, 
who was standing looking on in admira- 
tion, seized her by both hands and kissed 
her on the cheek. They hada short but 
animated conversation, then the lady 
hurried off to rejoin her friends. 

“More friends among the quality, 
Susan ?” said Sam Cave, as he bustled up 
to her. ‘“ Who was that lady just now—the 
bishop’s wife or the new dean’s daughter ?”’ 

“Neither one nor the other, Sam,” said 
old Miss Cave, half laughing, half crying. 
“You have seen that lady often before. 
She is staying at the Deanery now with her 
husband, who is a clergyman ; but you re- 
collect her when she was our leading lady, 
and was called Madge Pierrepoint.”’ 


THE END OF CASTAWAY. 








Next Week will appear 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY will be commenced in 
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